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What Does it Cost You to 


. . « Slice Bacon, , =i =" Y : 
Beef, Fresh Cuts? 


HE efficiency of Link-Belt Meat Slicers aids the 
packer in keeping the cost of slicing operations 
at the very minimum. 





For instance, in the slicing of beef, shredding and its 
consequent waste are largely avoided. In making 
fresh meat cuts, too, the accuracy of the machines 
avoids any waste of the material. Uniform, smoothly- 
cut slicing of bacon at high capacity also makes for 
low production costs. 


And no special skill is required on the part of the 
operator. The machines are easy to operate. They 
are safe, too, and they require but little upkeep. 
Made in six models. Send for Bulletins. 
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LINK*BELT COMPANY 


Leading Manufacturers of Equipment for Handling 
Materials Mechanically and for the Positive 
Transmission of Power 
CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO Offices in Principal Cities 


LINK=BI : SLICERS ’ 























An Added Improvement fo the | 


Latest Model 
“BUFFALO” 


Grinder 








DESIGNED 
ROUND TRAY 


uiotagen a | ion added feature will speed 
-~ up work=one man can handle 
as much meat as was formerly done 


Made in 
5 sizes 





operation 





Heavy roller thrust 


bearing, directly i 

age lor gad by two men, and the meat goes 
liminates frieti Pa & i 
SS through without touching it by 


meat or bearing. Pat- 
ented drain flange, be- hand. 
tween cylinder and 
bearing prevents meat 


rer 7 eager oe This type of tray will also eliminate 


into bearing and oil 


getting into the meat. all possibility of accidents to 
the operator. 


Write for full information and prices 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS COMPANY 
30 Broadway Buffalo, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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Frank A. Hunter 


There is a certain school of thought 
in the meat packing industry which 
believes that everything good in the 
business came out of Kansas City— 
especially men. To have been reared 
in a Kansas City plant, in their 
opinion, is a hall-mark of quality. 

That may be why Frank Hunter 
got to the top so quickly. Anyhow, 
he’s there, and has been for some 
years, in spite of his modesty. Ye 
Inquiring Reporter had to gum-shoe 
into East St. Louis and hatch a con- 
spiracy with the second generation to 
get this information, and especially_ 
the picture. But here it is for the 
record. 

In the seclusion of the family cir- 
cle Frank Hunter tells how, as a boy, 
he was so impressed by the. red 
wagons and dapple-grey teams of 
Swift & Company that he decided he 
would go to work for them as soon 
as he was through school. He 
achieved this ambition in 1898 as an 


office boy in the Kansas City plant. 
Fame soon came. A few years later 
when a flood put the plant out of op- 
eration he was the first man back on 
the job. He stepped from a boat into 
a second-story window, and found 
himself face to face with a water rat 
about 6x8x24, so he says. 


In 1907 he was sent to Chicago, and 
the next year to East St. Louis as 
manager, where he remained until 
1922. In that year he became presi- 
dent of the East Side Packing Com- 
pany, and has built it into one of the 
most aggressive merchandising or- 
ganizations in the industry. He is a 
director of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, and a leader in the pro- 
gressive programs of the industry. 


The Birthday of the Yards 


Just sixty-six years ago John B. 
Sherman, leading citizen of Chicago, 
started a project whose fame has 
since echoed around the world. 

On a warm August morning he 
mounted his horse, rode through cab- 
bage patches and marshes and 
alighted at a point now designated as 
39th and Halsted streets. 

His men were laying rails for the 
little suburban line which was to con- 
nect Chicago and the new million dol- 
lar enterprise, which was to be com- 
pleted by Christmas Day, 1865. This 
was the start of the U. S. Yards. 

Nine railroads lent Mr. Sherman 
their hearty cooperation, which great- 
ly assisted in making Chicago the 
great packinghouse and railroad cen- 
ter it is today. 

In 1865, the infant Packingtown had 
merely a handful of employees. To- 
day it has a daytime population of 
55,000. 

Before the advent of John B. Sher- 
man—in 1827, to be exact—Archibald 
Clybourn built the first log cabin 
slaughter house on the north branch 
of the Chicago River to supply the 
garrison at Fort Dearborn. 

Later came P. D. Armour, Gus- 
tavus F. Swift and Nelson Morris, 
who founded their great companies on 
the site now occupied by the Chicago 
Opera House. Today Packingtown 
holds the admiration and respect of 
the business world. 

Heartiest congratulations to the 
Yards—and to the fine leadership 
which has made Chicago’s Packing- 
town a marvel of the industrial world! 





Cudahy Adopts 
Packers’ Oiled 
Manila 


Ever seeking to provide 
greatest protection to 
their quality meats, 
The Cudahy Packing. 
Company have recently 
adopted. Packers’ Oiled 
Manila for wrapping 
their choice pork cuts. 


We congratulate Cud- 
ahy on the adoption of 
this excellent wrapping 
paper. It will greatly 
aid them in placing be- 
fore the ultimate con- 
sumer the fine Cudahy 
quality publicly recog- 
nized for nearly half a 
century. 


Doubtless you, too, 
want to preserve the 
high quality of your 
meats. A generous sup- 
ply of H. P. S. Packers’ 
Oiled Manila with 
which to conduct your 








own tests will be glad- 
ly sent on request. 


H. P. SMITH PAPER COMPANY 


H. P. S. Waxed and Oiled Packers Papers 


1130 WEST 37th STREET 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
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You want and need 
the Best Ammonia. 
We have it! Stocks 
of 50-Ib., 100-Ib. and 
150-lb., cylinders 
carried in all large 
distributing centers. 
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Mrmours 


ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


QUALITY is the first consideration in 
buying Ammonia— 


Next in importance is SERVICE. 


Many convenient stock points enable 
our customers to get Ammonia quick- 
ly when it is needed. _ 


We guarantee our Anhydrous Am- 
monia to be free from moisture and 
impurities that prevent maintenance 
of desired low temperatures, and 
sell subject to consumer’s test before 
attaching cylinder to machine. 


Armour Ammonia Works 
Owned and Operated by 


ARMOUR anc COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES, CHICAGO 
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Mrmours Anhydrous Ammonia—Pure, Dry and Volatile! 











Send Your Orders to Armour and Company Branch 
Located in Your Vicinity, or to Main Office, Chicago, Ill. 
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Careful sales planning in the 
meat packing industry has come 
to be recognized as the forerunner 
of safe operation and more satis- 
factory returns. 


The packer operating on a “hit- 
or-miss” sales plan is likely to be 
the packer with “hit-or-miss” re- 
sults at the end of the year. 


Sales planning based on desires 
of company executives is not real 
sales planning. It must be based 
as nearly as possible on facts and 
trends. 


Questions to Consider 
What is the buying power of a 
territory ? 
What are the needs of that 
territory in terms of the class of 
people served ? 


How much first-grade product 
will it absorb? How much of 
other grades ? 


_ What part will competition play 
in coverage? How nearly com- 
plete should coverage be? 


Will it be more profitable to 
develop a few large volume ac- 
counts and ignore the small ones? 

What does it cost to sell small 
accounts? What percentage of 
the total number of orders is 
small orders? What percentage 
of the total volume of business 
done is represented by these small 
orders ? 

These are only a few of the 
questions on which the best infor- 
mation available should be secured 

fore sales plans are laid. 

Up to a few years ago there was 
very limited information on all of 








these points, and the cost of 
securing this information to an 
individual organization was so 
great that it could be done only 
in a small way. 


Began to Study Subject 


So far as the meat industry is 
concerned the study made by the 
Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers a few years ago, on the profit- 
ableness of the small order and 
the part these orders played in 
the total volume of business done, 
gave illuminating facts with 
which the returns of an individual 
organization could be checked 
with profit. 


Since that time studies made by 
the Department of Commerce 
have added more valuable infor- 
mation. 
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SALES PLANNING. 
Before sales planning is done, facts 
should be gathered and analyzed and the 


sales plan then presented with its geo- 
graphical application. 











Careful Sales Planning Is Packer’s Life Insurance 
In These Days of Close Margins 


The 1930 Census of Distribu- 
tion furnishes exceedingly impor- 
tant data as to the buying power 
of a community, the amount of 
money that community spends for 
food and the proportion of the 
food dollar that goes for meat. 


Thus the packer executive is in 
far better position than ever 
before to study intelligently his 
territories and plan his sales a 
year in advance, if desired. 

Competition in most industries 
—and meat packing is no excep- 
tion—has become so keen that 
profitable operation and logical 
expansion must be based on facts 
and not speculation. 


The importance of sales planning based 
on facts, particularly to the meat packing 
industry, is here discussed by a_ well- 
known research worker in the industry. 
He develops some interesting facts, and 
points to the general fallacy of betting 
on the future, rather than preparing sales 
plans based on the best information it is 
possible to secure. 


Sales Plans Based on Facts 
By DONALD RB. G. COWAN, Commercial 
Besearch Department, Swift 
& Company. 

There are at least four important 
aspects to sales planning. These are: 

1.—When to sell. 

2.—Where to sell. 

3.—How to sell. 

4.—Whom to sell. 

Analyses that will help to answer 
these questions will reduce the element 
of risk in any business and make profits 
more certain, provided the resulting 
plans are put into operation. 

Taking up these questions in turn: 

When to Sell. 


To wholesalers of meats—the pack- 
ers—it is very important to be able to 
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answer the first question. For example, 
the dressed weight of hogs slaughtered 
was 8,181,000,000 Ibs. in 1926 and 
9,387,000,000 Ibs. in 1928. 

Obviously, with a change of over 
1,000,000,000 Ibs. in two years, with 
similar changes in pork supply in past 
years, and with wide variations in the 
supplies of other products such as beef, 
veal, lamb, poultry, eggs, and butter, 
a selling program cannot be planned 
intelligently without knowing approxi- 
mately what the supplies will be and 
when they will come to market. 

But a further complication arises. 

Ordinarily something like 55 per cent 
of the hogs slaughtered in this country 
are marketed in about four months, 
November to March. The sales of cured 
pork products, on the contrary, are 
sometimes heaviest when marketings of 
hogs are lightest. For example, the 
sales of ham in July are usually about 
50 per cent greater than in January, 
whereas the marketings of hogs in 
January is about 50 per cent larger 
than in July. 

Factors That Affect Marketing. 


This makes it necessary for the pack- 
ing industry to carry over the excess 
supply from the winter for consumption 
during the following summer. It is 
very desirable to know during the stor- 
ing season in the winter whether the 
shortage in the summer will be a large 
or a small one. 

Failure to store the proper amount 
frequently causes serious losses. Hence 
it is necessary to forecast not only the 
probable supply for the year, but also 
the way in which it is going to be 
distributed between winter and summer. 

Many factors affect the time of mar- 
keting hogs, such as corn and hog 
prices, and the corn supply both during 
and previous to the period of market- 
ing. A knowledge of them is very de- 
sirable in planning the sales program. 
Every packer should study carefully 
when to sel] because, when related to 
buying, it greatly affects the rate of 
stock turn and profits. 

Where to sell is also an important 
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question, because the careful answering 
of it will enable the avoiding of much 
misdirected effort. 

Where and How to Sell. 


There are at least three main groups 
of reasons for variation in per capita 
sales by territories: 

(a) Differences in consumption. 

(b) Differences in merchandising con- 

ditions. 

(c) Differences in selling effort and 

advertising. 

For example, areas of high income 
will offer possibilities for high per 
capita sales of some products and com- 
paratively low per capita sales of 
others. Areas where chain stores are 
relatively important may adversely 
affect a packer’s per capita sales in one 
line and may have no noticeable effect 
in other cases. 


Mention of variation in the number 
of salesmen, amount of advertising of 
different kinds, and other forms of 
effort as reasons for differences in per 
capita sales in different areas, brings 
up the third question—how to sell. 
Some sales managers feel they know 
the final answer to this question, but 
the great majority are anxious for addi- 
tional information that will improve 
their policies and plans. 

Careful studies will show how far it 
is profitable to go in increasing the 
number of salesmen, spending more for 
advertising, developing additional ser- 
vice to dealers, increasing or decreas- 
ing the number of products handled by 
each salesman, and the like. 


Whom to Sell. 


Finally we come to the question of 
whom to sell, which is still very new 
to most packers. From the standpoint 
of distributing cost, the answering of it 
is extremely important under present 
competitive conditions. A large number 
of concerns have as earnestly solicited 
the business of small dealers as that of 
their larger brethren for _ several 
reasons: 

(a) They have believed that for na- 

tional advertising to be effective 
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WHEN YOU DON’T PLAN RIGHT YOUR COMPETITOR IS LIKELY TO GET THE BUSINESS. 
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there must be complete trade 
coverage. 

They have felt that they must 
have the volume of sales attriby. 
table to small dealers, not knoy. 
ing what the amount of thy 
volume really was. 


(b) 


(c) They have regarded it is an easy, 
inexpensive practice for the 
salesman to call on the smal 
dealer as he passed his stor, 
neglecting, however, to consider 
what proportion of the trade was 
represented by small dealers, 
Does Complete Coverage Pay? 
In several other industries, some of 
the outstanding concerns long ago 
abandoned complete trade coverage. 


In answer to their successful experi. 
ence, it has often been argued by pack. 
ers that their products were different 
and therefore could be merchandised 
differently. It has required facts to 
shake this belief, and those facts were 
first supplied by the United States De. 
partment of Commerce. 

The Census of Distribution, conducted 
in eleven cities in 1926, showed for 
example that four-fifths of the inde 
pendent grocery stores accounted for 
two-fifths of the independent business, 
A little later the Louisville survey, a 
project carried out by the Department 
of Commerce and the Louisville Gro- 
cers’ Association in cooperation, re 
vealed many startling facts about dif. 
ferent-sized grocers in that city, par- 
ticularly with regard to their number, 
volume and the cost to sell them 
incurred by wholesale grocers. 

In the packing business the Institute 
of American Meat Packers analyzed the 
business of several branch houses and 
car routes for the purpose of determin- 
ing the volume sold and the cost to sell 
to different sized dealers. 

Cost of Small Orders. 

The study revealed that while the 
average retail order was about $35.00, 
over half the orders were for less than 
$15.00, and together represented only 

(Continued on page 55.) 
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Close cooperation and the best 
of good will between the packer 
and his retail meat dealer cus- 
tomers is desirable for profitable 
results. 

If the dealer feels the packer is 
antagonistic to him, or if the 

er feels the dealer is on the 
glert to outwit his salesmen, it is 
pretty difficult to secure maxi- 
mum results on either side. 


Most packers realize that the good 
will of their retail customers is about 
the most valuable asset they have. In 
order to foster this good will and to 
inrease the retailer’s and their own 
yolume, some packers maintain a full- 
fledged dealer service. Others, not pre- 
pared to support so elaborate a pro- 
gram, find numerous ways of helping 
the retail trade. 

A good example of this cooperation 
is the Virden Packing Company, San 
Francisco, Calif., which developed one 
form of dealer service in the nature of 
a meat advertising campaign last April. 

This campaign consisted of a series 
of 12 advertisements in San Francisco 
newspapers impressing on the consum- 
ing public the need and value of meat 
in the diet. 

Slogans in the Campaign. 

Each one of these advertisements 
bore one of the féllowing important 
meat messages in large bold-face type: 

MEAT KEEPS YOU WELL. 

ARE YOU EATING ENOUGH MEAT? 

MEAT EATERS HAVE “IT’’. 

MEAT CONTAINS SUPERIOR PROTEINS. 

FoR PEP, EAT MEAT. 

EAT MEAT BECAUSE YOU LIKE IT. 

MEAT PROVIDES ENERGY. 

WHAT PHYSICIAN TOLD YOU NOT TO 
EAT MEAT? 

“BE SENSIBLE—EAT SUFFICIENT 
MEAT” ADVISE PHYSICIANS. 

EPIDEMIC VICTIMS ARE MEAT DODGERS. 

FoR VIRILITY, EAT MEAT. 

MEAT EATERS FEEL WELL FED! * 

While some of the basic facts re- 
garding meat and its place in the diet 
of the normal individual are repeated in 
each advertisement, it is repetition at 
regular intervals that finally impresses 
8 fact on the mind of the casual reader, 
and 80 per cent of all readers are said 
to be casual readers. 

Some of the salient paragraphs in- 
cluded in this admirable series of edu- 
tational advertisements on meat are 
quoted here, in the belief they may 
offer other packers and retail meat 
dealers suggestions for promoting meat 
consumption in their sales territories. 
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Selling Consumer Through Packer Co- 


operation on Healthfulness of Meat 


Here is the first: 


Some Meat Arguments. 


Hasty, inadequate meals—improper 
foods—all exact their toll in the way of 
future impaired health and lessened 
energy. 

It is so easy unknowingly to starve 
our systems by unbalanced diets—partic- 
ularly by not eating enough meat. 

Your physician will tell you that red- 
blooded Americans—full of life and en- 
ergy—attuned to today’s fast competitive 
pace—need plenty of energy-giving meat 
—rich in appetizing and readily digesti- 
ble proteins, vitamins and valuable min- 
erals. 

No matter how you burn up your 
body’s fuel supply, with manual work or 
brain work—you should eat meat daily. 


This is another: 


If you aren't feeling as fit as you used 
tO" 6. f you lack pep, drive and en- 
durance . . . eat more meat and step up 
your physical condition. 

Your physician will tell you that more 
harm than good has been the result of 
the food fads which have swept the 
nation. Weakened systems can’t resist 
flu and other epidemics. To stay well 
you must eat nourishing, strength-giving 
food. Meat always has been the prime 
health builder. 


With another advertisement this 
appeared: 


Those tireless, happy, 
ple we all admire—the men and 
women—all derive their energy and 
health from meat—rich in appetizing and 
readily digestible proteins, vitamines and 
valuable minerals. 

Your physician will tell you that both 
brain workers and manual workers should 
eat meat daily. 


Here is a good argument for meat: 


Meat is the one food that Nature in- 
tended for man’s mainstay. No other 


successful peo- 
reer 





What Physician 
Told you NOT to 


e* MEAT? 


Some people have the false impression 
that physicians do not recommend meat 
for normal people. Quite the contrary 
is true. Physicians realize the impor- 
tance of meat as the essential part of a 
well-balanced diet. 


Eat meat daily so as to step up your 
vitality and maintain your health. Meat 
supplies a superior type of protein in 
the form that is most easily absorbed 
by the body. It also contains valuable 
vitamins and minerals. It is man’s most 
valuable and essential food. 

It will pay you to patronize home-owned 
butcher shops. The proper care of meat 
requires the constant supervision of 
skilled butchers. You can always obtain 
meat in its prime condition from your 


home-owned butcher shop. 


This is one of a series of advertisements 
sponsored by the Virden Packing Co. 
in the interests of retail butcher. 


BOOSTING MEAT CONSUMPTION. 
The above is one of a series of 12 ad- 


vertisements preerses by the Virden 
——— Co., San Francisco, Calif., for 
use in local newspaper. This type of ad- 


vertisement not only helps to increase 
meat consumption, but develops much re- 
tailer good will. 
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food imparts such superior proteins in 
such easily assimilated form. Then, too. 
meat imparts valuable vitamines and 
minerals. 

Health is precious. Once gone it is 
hard to restore, Keep well and active 
by eating meat daily. 

Meat not only imparts pep, but it also 
strengthens your resistance to fatigue 
and disease germs. Your physician wi'l 
tell you that meat is highly valuable in 
your diet. 


Healthfulness Is Featured. 


“Meat for health” is explained in this 
advertisement: 


There’s no mystery about the direct 
connection between meat and pep... 
meat supplies the system with the finest 
of proteins. . ines and minerals 
. .. in the most easily assimilated form. 

Work and play tear down your tissues. 
Meat helps build them up again... im- 
mediately. That’s why meat eaters don’t 
tire so quickly. They not only have more 
pep but they can keep going on high 

Your physician will tell you that both 
brain and manual workers should eat 
meat daily. 


Explains why meat should be eaten 
daily: 

Leading physicians advise normal peo- 
ple to “Eat what you like providing it 
agrees with you.” 

Some peopel are fearful that meat 
might be injurious ... perhaps because 
they do enjoy it so much. 

But meat, on the contrary, is the most 
essential health-giving food that you can 
eat. It contains superior proteins . . 
in the particular form that the system 
can derive the most good from them. 

Eat meat daily ... in moderation, of 
course. All excesses are bad ... but 
none so serious as diet excesses. 


Building health appeal in this: 


Many seemingly well people are victims 
to every ailment that passes. That’s be- 
cause they possess little or no reserve 
health supply. 

Meat stores up in your system that 
needed reservoir of health which takes 
care of unusual tissue destruction that 
over-work, over-strain or disease germs 
tear down. 

Don’t only be well but stay well... 
to do so you should eat meat daily. 


Avoid the Food Fads. 


The balanced diet versus food fads: 


Dodge those poorly-balanced diets and 
those food fads because ill health is cer- 
tain to follow. 

Nature intended that we should we eat 
a generous amount of tissue-building food 
such as meat. Active people ... who 
work hard and play hard . . require 
meat... it restores vitality and imparts 
new strength. 

Don’t wait for your system to crack 

. eat meat daily. 


How doctors recommend meat here: 


Some people have the false impression 
that physicians do not recommend meat 
for normal people. Quite the contrary is 
true. Physicians realize the importance 
of meat as the essential part of a well- 
balanced diet. 

Eat meat daily so as to step up your 
vitality and maintain your health. Meat 
supplies a superior type of protein in 
the form that is most easily absorbed 
by the body. It also contains valuable 
vitamines and minerals. 

Value of radiant good health outlined 
in this: 

Nature intended man to be a meat 
eater. Our systems get more vitality out 
of meat than any other food. 

Meat dodgers ... diet followers ... 
not only lose the charm of radiant good 
health but are the first to succumb to 
every passing epidemic. Let others cripple 
their systems with unbalanced diets... 
as for you... follow your physician's 
advice and eat meat daily. 


Meat Builds Energy. 


Warding off epidemics here: 


Don’t merely envy those live, enthusias- 
tic people who are always bubbling over 
with energy. t more meat and you, 
too, will soon be sitting on top of the 
world . . . physically. 


(Continued on page 32.) 
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EASTERN PACKERS GET THEIR FIRST SHIPMENT OF MEAT ANIMALS 
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BY AIR. 


Scene as livestock buyers at East St. Louis prepared to load their first air consignments to Eastern customers on a 


Transcontinental air freighter at Lambert Field, St. Louis, on the night of August 6. 
Pig shipped to A. Fink & Sons, Inc., Newark, N. J., by Walker & Watkins. 


Left: 


& Mutton Co., New York City. Right: 


Third from left is Russell Walker, of Walker & Watkins. 
Hensley, R. 


R. A. Ellabarger, air official; A. P. 
MEAT ON THE HOOF BY AIR. 
It was a year or two ago that the 

first shipment of meat by airplane was 

made when Stanley F. Spencer of the 

Keefe-Le Stourgeon Co. shipped a side 

of bacon from Wichita, Kas., to THE 

NATIONAL PROVISIONER at Chicago. 
Now those enterprising Eastern pack- 

ers have decided they can’t wait for 

their livestock orders by rail, and they 
have taken to the air. The first live- 
stock shipment by airplane was made 


from East St. Louis order buyers to™ 


Eastern packers on the evening of 
August 6. 

A 100-lb. pig was delivered to the 
Oswald & Hess Company, Pittsburgh, 
by. R. J. Cox, St. Louis order buyer, 
and Russell Walker of Walker-Watkins 
Co., shipped another pig to A. Fink & 
Sons Co., Newark, N. J. A live calf 
was sent in the same plane by Sund- 
heimer-Pershall Co. to the Manhattan 
Veal & Mutton Co., New York City. 

A Transcontinental Air Service plane 
left Lambert Field, St. Louis, at 9 p. m., 
reaching Pittsburgh at 2 a. m., where 
George Hess and his associates were 
waiting to receive it. The plane went 
on, landing at Newark a few hours 
later, and delivering the livestock to 
destination in time for it to be killed 
that day. 

Oswald & Hess Co. of Pittsburgh are 
large buyers on the St. Louis market 
and they were proud to be the first 
Eastern packers to have their orders 
filled by air. President Ed Hinton of 
A. Fink & Sons was a close second, and 
might even claim he tied for first, since 
his pig went in the same plane. 


J. Cox, J. 


The airplane and its cargo before 
leaving St. Louis is shown in the above 
illustration. An interested crowd gath- 
ered to see the animals loaded and the 
plane take off. 


oe oo 
PACKAGE COLOR AND DESIGN. 


A wrapping or package for meat 
products is valuable in proportion to its 
ability to create interest and make 
sales. In this connection color and at- 
tractive design are important. Other 
things being equal, the package that 
makes the best appearance is the one 
that will do the best selling job. 

To the up-to-date manufacturer and 
retailer color and design have become 
inseparable, according to Arthur S. 
Allen, color engineer, New York City, 
who spoke at the recent packaging con- 
ference of the American Management 
Association. “Many packages have 
been brought to my attention for rede- 
signing,” he said. “In many cases the 
designs have been good, but the colors 
used were badly balanced. Too little 
attention frequently is paid to color 
areas and color chromos, that is the 
strength of the color, which is an im- 
portant factor requiring careful consid- 
eration. 

“After a thorough study of the prod- 
uct to be packaged and the colors that 
would harmonize with the product, a 

ood relation has been established. 

lain areas of space and good balance 
of the right colors have been combined 
to form a well-designed package. 

“Color in industry is becoming very 
important. It is as important to the 
manufacturer to have his packages in 
good taste and color as it is to have 
the product well made. Poor design 
with improper balance of color will 
lessen the sales of the product. 

“An example of proper color balance 


Center: Calf ordered by Manhattan Veal 


Pig shipped to Oswald & Hess Co., Pittsburgh, by R. J. Cox. 


At the right, reading from right to left, are Bob Sundheimer, 
L. McGowan and George 


Delonshaw. 


is found in the automobile industry, 
where numerous color combinations have 
been tried out on many makes of cars, 
All the color combinations may be 

but one combination will be far more 
attractive than the others because the 
colors are in proper balance. This is 
also true of rugs, carpets, linoleums, 
cotton goods and draperies. 

“This is a day of color and the prob- 
lem of when, where and to what extent 
it should be used is no longer one that 
can be solved by the personal prefer- 
ences of the sales manager’s wife. The 
fact that the selection of colors is be- 
coming a matter of scientific procedure 
will be a distinct revelation to many 
marketing executives.” 
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LIBBY VOLUME GREATER. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby shipped more 
cases of canned foods during the first 
seven months of this year than in the 
first seven months of any year in the 
history of the business, according to 
Edward G. McDougall, president, 
“Because the level of prices of our 
products is low, however, the dollar 
volume, of our business is down some- 
what,” he said. “Present level of prices 
is firm, due to the fact that opening 
prices on most lines have been set and 
also because of the limited supply of 
major items available. The firmness is 
quite the reverse of the weak price 
trend over the past nine months, Asa 
result of the attractive opening prices 


which have been set we look for a large 
consumption of canned foods this year. 

For the year ended February 2% 
Libby reported consolidated net profits 
of $2,130,357 after depreciation, taxes 
and interest, equivalent after prefe 
dividends to $1.18 a share, comp 
with net of $2,822,532, or $2.81 on the 
common, in 1930. 
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Frankfurts in Favorite Month Featured 
in Chicago Sausage Campaign 


Frankfurts make their best 
sales record in August, according 
to national statistics of meat con- 
sumption. 

For that reason the Chicago 
Sausage Campaign has been fea- 
turing them for the period from 
August 15 to 29. Good results 
are reported in stimulating sales 
in the Chicago territory. There 
is still a week to go. 


To test the results of this Chi- 
cago campaign the Meat Council 
of Chicago arranged with a Chi- 
cago newspaper for a survey of 
retail shops. 


About 98 per cent of the meat re- 
tailers visited by the Chicago Evening 
American’s merchandising service were 
interested and cooperating in the cam- 
paign of the Meat Council of Chicago 
to increase the sale of sausage in the 
metropolitan area. 


Window Streamers and Cards. 


The window streamers were very 
popular among the retailers visited. 
Dealers interviewed were appreciative 
of the material and were striving to 
utilize it in the best way possible. 

Only about 70 per cent of the retail- 
ers visited had recipe cards, but 95 per 
cent of those who did have them were 
distributing them. One dealer had 
already distributed over 5,000 of the 
recipe cards when he was interviewed. 

Officigls of the merchandising ser- 
vice conducting the survey commented 
upon the dealer interest in the cam- 
paign, expressing surprise that such a 
relatively narrow range of advertising 
could produce such results. 


About one hundred and twenty-five 
stores were visited in the course of the 
survey, including a number that were 
considered key stores for their neigh- 
borhoods. Another survey will be made 
a little later in the campaign. 


Balloons for Dealers. ~ 


Balloons, in long frankfurter-like 
shapes and gay colors will bring to 
meat retailers attending the picnic of 
the Central Branch of the Chicago Re- 
tail Meat Dealers’ association the Meat 
Council of Chicago’s message that “It’s 
good business to sell more good sau- 
sage,” and “Sausage is good for you 
and the children too.” The picnic will 
be held Sunday, August 23, in Eckart’s 
Grove, Park Ridge. 


The balloons are advertising material 
aimed at the retailer rather than at the 
consumer, and Meat Council officials 
believe they will help to obtain the co- 





operation of the retailers in the sau- 
sage campaign now being carried on. 
Prizes in Menu Competition. 

Memories of the substantial meat 
dishes of our ancestors are recalled by 
the recipe for “Ham Pie Supreme” 
about which Mrs. Loretta M. Prickett, 
7100 Ridgeland ave., Chicago, built a 
menu which won the first award in the 
Meat Council of Chicago menu compe- 
tition. 

The award was one of several that 
have been made by the Chicago organi- 
zation this summer in order to interest 
the housewives of this area in the 
culinary possibilities of sausage and 
allied meat products. The cooked ham 
competition, of which Mrs. Prickett was 
winner, was judged by the Home Eco- 
nomics department of the Chicago Eve- 
ning American. 

Mrs. Prickett’s prize-winning menu 
consists of tomato juice cocktail, Ham 
Pie Supreme, buttered new potatoes, 
frozen cheese salad, marshmallow ice- 
box loaf and coffee. Her recipe for 


Ham Pie Supreme requires 1% cups of 
diced cooked ham, 1% cups of cream 


— 
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sauce, 1 cup of mushrooms, % cup of 
green peppers, 4 teaspoon of salt, 2 
egg yolks, and 1 teaspoon of prepared 
mustard. 

The mushrooms are sauted and added 
to the white sauce with the minced 
green peppers and ham. Then the 
beaten egg yolks and the seasoning are 
added to the mixture. A rich pie crust, 
prepared with lard, is made and a 
baking dish is lined with it. The ham 
mixture is then poured in and covered 
with the top crust. Several slits are 
made in the top crust to allow steam to 
escape. The pie should be baked in a 
medium hot oven for 25 minutes. Little 
pies for individual servings may be 
prepared from this recipe, if the house- 
wife wishes to do so. 


More Contests to Come. 

Mrs. Anna Stastny, 4353 W. 25th st., 
took second place in the contest with a 
menu featuring “Ham Porcupines,” in 
which cooked ham slices are combined 
with apricots, cottage cheese and green 
peppers. 

Marie Byrnes, 2661 Eastwood ave., 
was winner of the third place award 
with a menu centered on “Ham De- 
light,” a recipe of her own invention. 

The Meat Council is sponsoring two 
contests at the present time. One, call- 


ey 








FRANKFURTS SELL WELL WHEN ATTRACTIVELY DISPLAYED. 


This specimen display window prepared for the Chicago Sausage Campaign 
shows what can be done in helping to stimulate sausage sales without any great 


expense to the retail meat dealer. 
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ing for menus built around a recipe 
featuring dry sausage, closed on 
August 20. Another group of prizes is 
being offered for the best menus in 
which a recipe featuring frankfurters 
is used. The frankfurter menu contest 
closes on September 5. 
somitieall ners 


FOOD DISTRIBUTION OUTLETS. 


Food stores—that is, stores handling 
fresh meat, groceries and produce— 
constitute the leading type of food out- 
let, according to the 1930 Census of 
Distribution covering business done in 
1929. Stores of this kind now account 
for 34 per cent of all retail food sales. 

This is only one of a number of note- 
worthy facts brought out in an analysis 
by the American Institute of Food Dis- 
tribution of the data gathered in this 
census for the country as a whole. 
Other points of particular interest to 
food for the country total, $138. 

1. Per capita annual purchases of 
total retail food business. 


2. Per capita purchases in restau- 
rants and other eating places (exclu- 
sive of hotels), $30. 

3. Per cent of the consumer’s retail 
dollar spent for food, $23.04. 

4. Per cent of the consumer’s dollar 
spent in restaurants, $5.04. 

5. The combination store—handling 
fresh meat, as well as groceries and 
produce—is now the leading type of 
food outlets, accounting for about 34 
per cent of all retail food sales. 

_ 6 Food chains of all kinds—includ- 
ing confectionery, dairy and others, as 
well as grocery chains—do about 40.1 
per cent of total retail food business. 

7. If only combination grocery and 
meat stores,are considered, then chains 
handle about 42.6 per cent of the total 
volume in these outlets. 

8. The average independent store 
handling foods, meats or both lines, has 
a volume of $17,314; the average chain 
unit does $55,986. 

re 


LOWEST RATE APPLIES. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has heretofore held that where a 
railroad rate between two points has 
been established it becomes the legal 
rate until properly cancelled, and that 
where a different rate of like kind 
between the same two points via the 
same route is filed in another tariff 
without cancellation of the original rate 
between such points, such later rate 
does not become effective. 

In the light of the decision of the 
U. S. district court in the case of Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis & Louisville Ry. Co. 
v. International Milling Co., 33 Federal 
(2nd Ed.) 636, which decision was up- 
held by the U. S. circuit court of 
appeals in 43 Federal (2nd Ed.) 93, 
and as to which the Supreme Court of 
the United States refused to issue a 
writ of certiorari, the Commission, 


having before it informally a similar 
tariff situation, ruled on July 13 that 
the lowest charge resulting from the 
application of either of the two rates is 
the applicable charge to be made on 
shipments moving during the life of the 
two rates. 
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Chain Meat Stores 


News and Views in This New Field 
of Meat Distribution. 





CHAIN TAX LAW STATUTES. 


Efforts were made by numerous state 
legislatures during the past six months 
to tax chain store organizations. Some 
of these were successful, some were de- 
feated and some are pending decisions 


of high courts. The activities in this 
direction have been summarized as 
follows: 

Alabama’s chain store tax bill has 
become law, imposing a graduated tax 
based on number of stores, effective 
October 1; Indiana’s tax law will be 
appealed in the fall; Kentucky’s court 
of appeals has upheld the validity of 
that state’s chain tax law, although 
about 50 per cent of what would be the 
largest taxpayers under the law are 
temporarily protected by a federal 
court injunction; Ohio’s bill before their 
house has been killed in committee; 
North and South Carolina both have 
passed tax bills, although collection of 
the tax in South Carolina is to be post- 
poned pending passing on the Indiana 
law by the U. S. Supreme Court; Mis- 
sissippi and Tennessee have both passed 
laws, hearings on which are to be 
held in the supreme court in the fall; 
Wisconsin passed a chain tax law in 
both houses, but this is being held over 
for another vote, due to printers’ errors 
which were discovered to have changed 
the intended meaning. 
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PIGGLY WIGGLY IN ENGLAND. 


Kroger Grocery and Baking Co. has 
made arrangements with one of the 
largest chain store systems in: England 
whereby the British. company — will 
Piggly Wiggly — self-service 
equipment and methods in experimental 
stores to be set up in the near future. 
The success of the project depends, said 
Albert H. Morrill, president of Kroger, 
upon the reception accorded by the 
British to the self-service methods, a 
new departure in British merchandis- 


ing. 
———e—_— 
CHAIN STORE NOTES. 


Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. sales in the 
five weeks ended Aug. 1 showed a de- 
cline of 1.24 per cent in dollar volume, 
but the tonnage gain was 11.14 per cent. 
For the five weeks ended Aug. 1 sales 
were $95,527,987, as compared with 
$96,723,670 in the same period of 1930, 
a decline of $1,195,683 or 1.24 per cent. 
Average weekly sales in July were 
$19,105,597, compared with $19,344,734 
in 1930, a decrease of $239,137. Aver- 
age weekly tonnage sales were 102,619 
tons, compared with 92,329 tons in July, 
1930, an increase of 10,290 tons. 

Jewel Tea Co., Inc., reports net earn- 
ings of $786,218, or $2.81 per share, for 
the 28 weeks ended July 11, 1931. In 
the same weeks of 1930 net income 
amounted to $887,622, or $3.17 per 
share. First half earnings more than 
cover six months’ dividend of $2 per 
share. Sales of $7,609,860 compare 
with $8,574,681 for the same period of 





last year, a decrease of 11.25 per cent. 
Selling prices were 8.3 per cent under 
a year ago, while tonnage is not quite 
3 per cent lower. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES. 

Earnings of Mickelberry’s Foo 
Products Co. for the first seven months 
of this year were equal to 61 cents g 
share on the common stock, after pro- 
vision for the preferred dividend, ac. 
cording to President E. J. Engel. This 
is one cent in excess of the entire 
year’s common dividend requirement, 
The indicated net profit of the company 
was $243,323 for the seven months, 
Meat sales of the —— for the 
seven months ran about 10 per cent un- 
der the total for a like period of a year 
ago. 

Standard Brands, Inc., and gub- 
sidiaries for the quarter ended June 30, 
1931, show net income of $4,406,379, 
equivalent to 33 cents per share on the 
common stock. This compares with 
$4,054,588 or 30 cents a share in the 
preceding quarter, and $4,211,692 or 31 
cents a share in the June quarter of 
1930. 

John Morrell & Co. has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents, 
payable Sept. 15 to stock of record Aug, 
27. 


censsilattaee 
PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


Price ranges of packer, leather com- 
panies, chain store and food manu- 
facturers listed stocks on Aug. 12, 1931, 
or nearest previous date, with number 
of shares dealt in during week, and 
closing prices on Aug. 19, 1931, or near- 
est previous date: 

Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 
Week ended 
Aug. 19. —Aug. 19.— 
Amal, Leather... .... vive ose 
Do. Pfd ‘car 


PRA Sece o  caet eee pe 
. Pfd. .... 100 26% 2% 23 
Amer. Stores .. b= 4 A Ya 44 


Sisats 


Armour A, .... 1,350 1% 1 

TR. Tie onccee 500 1% 1% 1 

Do. Tl. Pfd.. 200 12% 124% 12% 

Do. Del. Pfd. .... ery sees cous 
Barnett Leather .... vey ovale prs’ 1 
Beechnut Pack. 500 53 52 53 52 
Bohack. H. C.. .... enw cose | 'e eae 

.., aa . 18 
Brennan Pack.. .... : 2 

Sh ears ice oss. arn 
Chick C. Oil .. 200 11 11 11 i 
Childs Co. .... 1,500 16 16 16 15% 
Cudahy Pack .. 600 40 40 40 40 
First Nat. Strs. 8,000 61 60% 61 59 
Gen. Foods ....47,500 51 50%, «2580 
Gobel Co. .... 3,3 7% 7 7 7 
Gr.A.&P.1stPrd, 120 122% 122 122% 120 

Do. New .... 2,730 2 208 208 % 
Hormel, G. A.. 50 24% 2% 2 


- 


Hygrade Food . 900 \% 
Kroger G. & B.33,100 32 314% 31% 
Libby McNeill . 2,050 10% 10 

MeMarr Strs. ..13,700 12 11% 12 
Mayer. Oscar .. .... SP ey: eee 
Mickelberry Co. 350 9 8% 9 
M. @ EH Pie.. .... wees eed gees 
Morrell & Co.. 200 40 40 40 
Nat. W4. Pd. A. .... : bane oven 


* 


z 
= 
: ¥ 
Benet RS 


Nat. Leather 300 56 % 
Nat. Tea ...... 4,800 13% 15 15 
Proc. & Gamble 1,4 
Do. Pr. Pfd.. | 20 111% 111% 1114 110 
Rath Pack .... 200 17 17 17 1 
Safeway Strs...41,400 69% 66% oo 
Do. 6% Pfd.. 420 94% 94% 94 98 
Do. 7% Pfd.. 230 108 106 106 108 
Stahl Meyer ... .... ie ORES, Joes” 
Swift & Co. ..14,350 25% 255% 25% 2 
Do. Intl. .... 1,750 33% 335% 383% 33 
Trunz Pork ... .... <A sen vee a 
U: & Go Mor. .... secs. ode oe ae * 
U. S. Leather... 200 5% 5% 5% 
Breet 300 10 10% 10 9 
Do. Pr. Pfd.. 700 86% 86% 86% ° 
Wesson Oil ... 1,000 17% 17 17% 21 
Do. Pfd. .... 300 52 5214, 52% 54 
eh ie leigh PS Pe 1a 
Wilson & Co... 500 1% 1% 1% H 
A. WA asses: : : 
Do. Pfa. |... 400\ 31% 31% 31% 31% 


Watch “wanted” page for bargains in 
equipment. 
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What High Distribution Costs Mean 


Much complaint is heard these days about the 
growing cost of meat distribution. The subject 
deserves more consideration than some packers 
seem disposed to give it. Money spent for distri- 
bution adds nothing to the quality of products. It 
is an expense that cannot be passed on. If there 
is waste, the loss comes directly out of profits. 
And any savings made can be credited directly to 
the profit side of the ledger. 


Many items of expense are included under the 
general head of distribution cost. Among these 
are order taking, bookkeeping, credits and collec- 
tions, handling and storage, packing and loading, 
general overhead and delivery. The cost of order 
taking is about 28 per cent of the total distribu- 
tion cost; handling and storage, about 25 per cent, 
and delivery about 19 per cent. These, being 
major items, are the ones where the greatest 
savings can be made. 


High distribution costs present a problem that 
can be solved only by analysis, study and plan- 
ning. There must be a careful breakdown of all 
items of expense. Meat distribution methods have 
been undergoing a radical change during the past 
several years. The motor truck has come rapidly 
to the front as the most important transportation 
vehicle. And it is becoming more necessary that 
sound motor truck fleet management be exercised, 
for the packer is facing drastic new distribution 
trends that can be met effectively only when truck 
operation is put on the soundest possible basis. 

One packer who recently began a careful study 
of distribution costs has improved truck opera- 
tions so that lost loading time has been reduced 
70 per cent. A saving of $3,000 per year is esti- 
mated. In addition he had reduced errors in writ- 
ing up, filling, weighing and addressing orders 50 
per cent, and customers receive more timely and 
more dependable service. He estimates that other 
economies will bring total saving in his cost of 
distribution to well above $10,000 per year. 


Many meat plant distribution methods are 
simply the results of apparent needs. Like Topsy, 
they “just growed.” They are not based on a 
scientific analysis of territory and volume of 
product moved, and seldom are supervised with 
the intelligent regard for waste and loss that char- 
acterizes operations in many other departments. 

Idle time and unprofitable loads need to be 
eliminated. Delivery methods should be studied 
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to see where and how the delivery units may be 
used for more profitable deliveries. Sales and de- 
liveries should be coordinated with a view to 
building uniformly profitable routes. The suita- 
bility of trucks should be studied to determine 
which ones are unprofitable. More careful meth- 
ods should be used to pick delivery units that are 
more suitable for the work. 

But there is another angle that seems to have 
been lost sight of by some packers. High distri- 
bution costs are a direct reflection on the methods 
used. 


Satisfactory delivery service is essential if cus- 
tomers are to be held and new ones gained. 
Unless a packer can satisfy retailers in the matter 
of delivery, they very probably will favor competi- 
tors who have delivery systems on a more efficient 
basis. The truck, therefore, is something more 
than a distribution tool or a necessary evil. It 
can be made to increase sales and profits. 


Reducing Losses in Unprofitable Accounts 


Most packers have some unprofitable customers 
on their books. It costs more to sell and service 
them than they get out of it. 

What to do with these unprofitable customers 
is a problem. Shall the packer continue to serve 
them and take the loss? Is he justified in going 
to further expense, if conditions are favorable, to 
help these retailers build up their business, or 
should he drop all unprofitable accounts and spend 
efforts where chances for profits are greater. 

One packer does not hesitate to drop an un- 
profitable account that he believes is hopeless. 
But this action never is taken until the situation 
has been looked into closely. If it appears that 
eventually the store may grow into a profitable 
account the company continues to take its orders. 
In a number of cases the packer has rendered 
merchandise aid. Sometimes it helped the re- 
tailer to build a greater volume; sometimes it did 
not. In quit a few cases the packer induced un- 
profitable accounts to accept delivery two or three 
times each week instead of daily. 

One suggested method of spotting unprofitable 
accounts is to keep a record of the average dis- 
tance between delivery truck stops, the average 
time consumed in making each delivery and the 
average size of each retailer’s orders. From this 
information it is a simple task to pick out those 
customers so located as to require more truck 
mileage or delivery time than the average custom- 
er on the average route, and those who place 
orders below the average of those on the average 
route. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Adjustable Stock Chutes 


A packer who receives most of his 
livestock by truck wishes to rebuild his 
unloading platform. He has in mind 
the installation of swinging chutes, or 
some plan that would obviate the neces- 
sity of backing the trucks up to the 
platform. He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

We have to rebuild our unloading stock plat- 
form and chutes. The ground is not paved, and 1 
am asking if you could obtain suggestions or 
plans for sliding or swinging chutes that would 
make it unnecessary to back the trucks to the 
platform. 

I am quite willing to make a separate platform 
and chute for cattle and a couple of chutes for 
hogs, to suit the different heights of trucks. 


Packers receiving their livestock sup- 
plies by truck have different unloading 
arrangements. One packer who has 
experimented with several methods 
says: 

Old and New Methods. 


“We believe the inquirer would find 
it more simple to lay some gravel or 
cinders up to a straight chute with 
adjustable gates coming out on the plat- 
form of the chute, not over 4 or 5 ft. 
wide. The gates should be so arranged 
that they could swing around and then 
slide out to the trucks. 

“This is the way the railroads make 
most of their small loading and unload- 
ing docks, and they have given it a lot 
of thought. 

“We unload our cattle from low trail- 


ers right in the yard. High trailers are 


unloaded at the hog chute. A platform 
of separate height is not needed where 
stock is unloaded from low trailers. 
The best plan we have found is to have 
a little yard where the trucks can drive 
in and unload. 

“We used to have a swinging chute 
years ago, before trucks were used so 
extensively. The farmer would drive 
up parallel to the chute and swing this 
platform around back of his wagon. 
There was a lot of upkeep to this swing- 
ing chute, and we disposed of it in 
favor of the platform with the adjust- 
able swinging gate on each side of the 
truck.” 


An Adjustable Chute. 


Another packer describes an adjust- 
able unloading chute which he says is 
one of the most satisfactory he has ever 
seen. It is made as follows: 

An overhead beam supported on 
‘three posts carries a track on which a 
two-wheeled trolley works and carries 
the unloading chute. If the chute is to 
be adjusted to different height vehicles, 
hang it from an endless chain hoist 
such as is used by auto mechanics in 





hoisting automobiles in their garages. 

For such an unloading arrangement 
the following equipment will be 
required: 

Three posts of ample height and 
strength to carry track suspension, with 
track beam and cross beam to reach 
from one post to another to carry the 
end of the track beam; sufficient over- 
head tracking such as packers use in 
their plants, with hangers and double 
trolley to carry chute. 

In addition the endless chain hoist 
will be needed, if it is desired to make 
the height of the chute adjustable. This 
is where the hoist similar to that used 
in garages is used. 

The chute has an opening in the side 
for the stock to pass in, and an opening 
in the end for them to pass out into the 
runway. 
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Watch the Wanted page for bargains. 








Smoked Meat Tests 


Do you know what your 
smoked meats cost you, 
wrapped and packed and 
ready to ship? 

Have you an accurate 
method of figuring your 
cost, all the way from the 
loose cured meats to the fin- 
ished product? Do you fig- 
ure in everything, including 
shrinkage, labor, operating 
costs, supplies, etc.? 

In figuring smoked cost 
from cured do you divide 
price by yield, or multiply 
by shrink? One way is 
wrong and will cost you 
money. 

The article which ran in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
on “Short Form Smoked 
Meat Tests” has been re- 
printed and may be had by 
subscribers by sending in 
the attached coupon, to- 
gether with a 2c stamp. 








The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me reprint on eert 
Form Smoked Meat Tests.” 
subscriber to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 








Street 
CE ns cathe bndanspekceense osesceses 
Enclosed find 2-cent stamp. 
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Chlorine in Curing Water 


Does chlorine have an effect on meats 
in curing? A Western packer who 
uses chlorinated water says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

Our city water supply contains chlorine and 
we are wondering what effect this would haye in 
the curing of hams. Our meat after coming out 
of cure seems to have all the colors of the raip. 
bow. 

Any information you can give us regarding this 
condition will be appreciated. 


The trouble this packer is experienc. 
ing is probably not due to the chlorine 
in the water. Some packers cure with 
highly chlorinated water and still haye 
good results. This is because the actual 
amount of chlorine in the water is very 
small, even though the odor is strong. 

From this inquirer’s description of 
the appearance of his hams coming out 
of cure it is probable that he has a 
bacterial infection in his curing vats, 
It is suggested that after each batch of 
meat is cured the vats be thoroughly 
scrubbed and sprayed with a solution of 
sodium hypochlorite or HTH and then 
let dry thoroughly. If possible let 
them dry in the sun, although this is 
not essential if the sodium hypochlorite 
or HTH is used. 

These bacterial infections are invis- 
ible and sometimes are a little difficult 
to overcome, but if the vats are cleaned 
thoroughly with this solution it is prob- 
able that no further difficulty of this 
character will be experienced. 
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Better Smoked Butts 


An Eastern packer who prepares a 
large number of smoked butts is not 
entirely satisfied with his product. He 
says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We have a nice trade on smoked butts and try 
to put on the market the very best product pos- 
sible. We believe we have succeeded so far as 
cure is concerned, but we are not satisfied with 
the appearance of these butts. Our competitors 
market some better looking ones. What do you 
think is the trouble? 

If this inquirer is sure that his cure 
and method of handling these butts are 
right, possibly his competitor is improv- 
ing the appearance of his product 
during the smoking process. 

Some packers smoke these butts m 
individual bags. The bags ere of dif- 
ferent size, holding from the very small 
butt up to the heavy ones. These bags 
are of a tight weave, making possible 
an even smoke and a good-shaped 
product. The bags can be washed after 
using and be used over and over agail. 

ane 


Do you use this page to get your 
questions answered? 
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Cooking Spiced Ham 


An Eastern manufacturer of meat 
specialties uses a particular type of 
coker and asks for information on 
manufacture of spiced ham using these 
cookers. He says: 

Bditor The National Provisioner: 

We have some K. & J. cookers and want to nae 
them in preparing spiced ham. Is the method of 
pandling in these cookers any different from the 
usual cooker? 

The manufacturers of these airtight 
containers offer the following formula 
and method of handling spiced ham 
cooked in their containers: 

When the product is prepared for 
interstate trade it must be made of all 
ham; it furnishes a good outlet for No. 
2 hams. If for local consumption, it 
may be made of lean blade meat or 
shoulder trimmings, 80 per cent lean. 


The meat is run through the 1-in. 
plate, put in the mixer and the follow- 
ing curing ingredients added to each 
100 Ibs.: 

2% lbs. salt 

12 oz. sugar 

3 oz. nitrate of soda or 4 oz. 
saltpeter 

Pack solid in a tierce and let cure for 
5 days at a temperature of 38 degs. F. 
When meats are cured and ready for 
use, put in mixer, add the following 
spices and, if desired, pimientos or 
pistachio nuts: 

4 oz. white pepper 
2 oz. nutmeg 

1 oz. mustard 

% oz. ginger 

Mix spice and meats well, then cut 
through the %4-in. grinder plate and 
stuff in airtight cookers. Put 5 lbs. and 
3 oz. of the mixture into each cooker. 
The product will come out 5 Ibs. net 
weight when cooked. 

The cooking time is 1% hours at 160 
degs. F. After cooking let stand in 
natural temperature for about one-half 
hour to cool slowly. This will give 
meats time to absorb some of their own 
juices. 

Then put in chill room for about 10 
hours to set up. After this period re- 
move from containers and lay out on a 
shelf in the chill room for a few hours 
to dry off. Wrap in paper and seal to 
exclude air, which will help to prolong 
keeping quality. 

It is advised that when filling con- 
tainers they be lined with wet parch- 
ment paper. That is, line sides and 
bottom and allow enough paper to fold 


over top. This gives the loaf a smoother 
appearance. 


——%e-—— 
LOS ANGELES LIVESTOCK. 


A new record in receipts was set at 
the Los Angeles Stock Yards in July 
when the number of cattie received 
totaled 17,092 and the sheep 32,745 
ead. Cattle receipts were 1,000 head 
larger than in July, 1930, and sheep 
receipts 5,000 more than in any previ- 
ous month. 
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In this column from week to week will 
be published trade marks of interest to 
readers of THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER. 


Those under the head of “Trade Mark 
Applications” have been published for op- 
position, and will be registered at an 
early date unless opposition is filed 
promptly with the U. S. Patent Office. 





TRADE MARK APPLICATIONS. 
Van Camp Packing Co., Inc., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. . For cottonseed oil. Trade 


mark: WHITE DAISY. Claims use 
since July, 1904. Application serial 
No. 301,533. 


E. C. Hall Co., Brockton and Hyan- 
nis, Mass. For iggy, ec nut margarine 
and oleomargarine. Trade mark: NA- 
TION-WIDE with the map of North 
America in a circle superimposed upon 
the card ku, wording. Claims 
use since September, 1929. Application 
serial No. 308,506. 

John Melchner, New York City. For 
meat products—namely, smoked, boiled 
and fried hams, braunschweiger, leber- 
wurst, blutwurst, mettwurst, knack- 
wurst, bauernwurst, cervelatwurst, 
schwartenmagen, salami, sulze and 
frankfurters. Trade-mark: GERMAN 
STYLE PORK PRODUCTS in a circle 
with the signature “John Melchner.” 
Claims use since 1901. Application 
serial No. 310,689. 





A. C. Legg Packing Co., Inc., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. For seasoning for sau- 
sage meats and other foods. 


Application serial No. 311,841. 








Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y. For dressed carcasses and cuts 
of fresh beef, pork, mutton and veal. 
Trade mark: Figure enclosed in a cir- 
contrasting 
colors. Claims use since July 1, 1930. 


cular band printed in 


Application serial No. 315,138. 


Trade- 
mark: OLD PLANTATION on a panel. 
Claims use since September 25, 1927. 
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John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia. 
For fresh, cured, pickled, smoked, 
cooked and canned meats; namely, 
bacon, bacon backs, tongues, boneless 
butts, dried beef, hams, picnics, pork 
loins, shoulders, meat loaf, sausages, 
brains, corned beef, roast beef, souse, 
tripe, hearts, hocks, hash, deviled meat, 
potted pig lips, ox lips, sweetbreads; 
and prepared food products—namely, 
lard, lard oil, butter, cheese, eggs, ex- 
tract of beef, marmalade, soups, mince- 
meat, chili con carne, plum pudding, 
pork and beans and chicken. Trade 
mark: Figure of boy carrying basket 
of produce. Claims use since Oct. 13, 
1920. Application serial No. 315,208. 








TRADE MARKS GRANTED. 


Glidden Co., Cleveland, O. For pure 
uncolored oelomargarine for table use. 
Trade mark: TASTI-NUT. Published 
May 5, 1931. No. 304,813. 


Frosted Foods Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y. For frozen food products—lamb, 


ork, beef, veal, and sausage, fish, shell- 

sh, vegetables and fruits. Trade 
mark: BIRDSEYE FROSTED FOODS. 
Published May 5, 1981. No. 301,024. 


Albert Lea Packing Co., Inc., Albert 
Lea, Minn. For smoked meats, boiled 
hams and sausage. Trade mark: A 
small “A” imposed on a larger one 
within a circle. Published May 5, 1981. 


P. D. Gwaltney Jr. & Co., Inc., Smith- 
field, Va. For cured meats—namely 
hams. Trade mark: GWALTNEY’S 
SMITHFIELD HAM. Published May 
12, 1931. No. 308,202. 


Joe Lowe Corporation, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. For edible fats more particularly 
for frying purposes. Trade mark: 
GYRO-FAT. Published May 19, 1931. 
No. 312,054. 


Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation, 
Chicago. For French dressing, thou- 
sand island dressing, mayonnaise and 
sandwich relish or spread. Trade mark: 
KRAFT KITCHEN FRESH. Published 
May 12, 1981. No. 298,402. 


David Wesson, Montclair, N. J. For 
food product made from cotton seed 
after the oil has been removed, suit- 
able for use as a meat substitute. 
Trade-mark: WESSONA. Published 
April 21, 1931. No. 284,534. 


Frosted Foods Co., Inc., New York 
City. For frozen food products— 
namely, lamb, pork, veal, beef and sau- 
sage, fish, shellfish, vegetables and 
fruits. Trade-mark: BIRDSEYE in 
the outline of a fying bird. Published 
April 21, 1931. No. 284,641. 


Baltimore Butterine Co., Baltimore, 
Md. For oleomargarine and cooking 
compound. Trade-mark: BALTO- 


MADE. Published March 17, 1931. No. 
283,651. 
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to market..... 


—not to buy, but to be bought! And its only chance to further 
the sale is the dress it wears. Tattered rags never gave aid to 
even the best of bargains—but a neatly tailored suit of bright, 
shining metal embellished with the symbol of the seller, in appro- 
priate design, has ways and means of doing for packaged lard 
more than the cleverest ballyhoo ever essayed. . . Let Robertson’s 
new and entirely modern department dedicated to the task of 
serving the packer send your lard to market in containers styled 
to sell. 


W. F. ROBERTSON STEEL & IRON CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


New York City Chicago Cincinnati 
2 Park Ave. 64 W. Randolph St. 71 Elm St. 
Phone—ASHland 4-2367 Phones—FRAnklin 5161, 5162 Phone—MAIn 1704 





Yobertson 


Distinetive Metal Containers 
Signs Displays 
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A Page for the Packer Salesman 


Dispensing Gloom 
Builds Up Sales Resistance and 
Adversely Affects Results 


Most retailers have problems of 
their own. They have no time or 
inclination to listen to the troubles 
of packer salesmen or the fancied 
grievances of those who call on 


them. 

In no occupation is optimism 
and a cheerful attitude more nec- 
essary than in meat selling. 

If packer salesmen will make more 
effort to see the bright spots in the 
present situation, and spend less time 
and effort worrying about what compe- 
tition is doing, they will find the situ- 
ation is not as dark as it is painted, 
one sales manager says. He writes: 
Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

These are rather trying times for the 
packer salesman who is trying con- 
scientiously to do a good job. Compe- 
tition is severe, pricing policies of 
competitors add to difficulties in many 
instances, conditions on the whole are 
not satisfactory, although there is 
some evidence that they are getting 
better. 

One of the difficult tasks of the sales 
manager in times like these is to im- 
press salesmen with the necessity for 
maintaining the right attitude of mind. 
Unless they watch their steps and keep 
a tight rein on their thinking, they are 
very liable to develop a psychology that 
will only make the going more difficult. 

Worrying about the price a competi- 
tor is charging may help us to make 
excuses when we fall down on a sale, 
but it doesn’t help us to sell more 
meats. The same amount of energy 
spent trying to get a profit out of what 
we sell, working with customers instead 
of against competitors, will get us 
further. 

Pessimism a Handicap. 

Believing all the hard luck stories we 
hear weakens our morale and leads us 
into bad habits and lazy methods. We 
become pessimistic and our work is 
affected. And when a salesman in such 
a mental state approaches a customer 
the selling problem is made more diffi- 
cult. 

A retailer can not be put in the right 
attitude to buy when he is told the 
country in general and the meat indus- 
try in particular is going to the dogs. 
Nor is the dealer liable to do a good 
selling job when he continually hears 
depressing news from the salesmen who 
call on him. 

Many salesmen are not doing the 
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Back Again! 


After an absence of sev- 
eral years 
Cassidy and O’Toole i} 
have returned to the pages of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
with their homely philoso- 
phy of meat merchandising. 
Dennis Cassipy, the “little 
firecracker” among packing- 
house salesmen, and 
Micnuaet O’Toote, his big, 
good-natured, but close-buy- 
ing retail customer. 
Watch for their next ap: ce, 


personally conducted cre- 
ator and sponsor, Sohn ©. Cutting. 























selling job they should, because they 
have weakened under a situation that 
might be brighter, but which also 
might be much worse. Everything con- 
sidered, the packer salesman has much 
to be thankful for. He should recog- 
nize this fact, forget as much as pos- 
sible the darker side of the picture, 
radiate optimism at every opportunity 
and use his mental gymnastics to sell 
more meats. If he will do these things 
he may find the going is not as difficult 
as he thought it was. 
Yours very truly, 
SALES MANAGER. 
ate 
PUSH THE SPECIALTIES. 


Don’t let down on your sales efforts 
on the specialties and the ready-to- 
The season is just 
starting. Your line early in the summer 
is an advantage that should not be 
If some other salesman 
“beats you to it” the selling job is made 


serve products. 


overlooked. 


more difficult. 


Do you want to help your retail cus- 
their bookkeeping 
THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, Old Colony Bldg., 


tomers 
methods? 


improve 
Write 


Chicago, Ill. 








A GOOD TALKING POINT. 


Back Up the Salesman 


Should Be Supported When Told 
To Get the List Price 


Packer salesmen are not such a 
bad lot. 


Give them instructions, and as 


a rule they’ll carry them out— 
that is, if their superiors will back 
them up. 

Speaking of getting list price, 
here is what one salesmen writes: 

Watervliet, N. Y., July 14. 
Editor, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

I am an interested reader of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER and always 
carefully note the “Page for Packer 
Salesmen.” I am one of them. 

In the July 4th issue I note a sales 
manager’s story on price cutting. He 
is right. There is too much price cut- 
ting, but I do not believe it to be all 
the fault of the salesmen. 

I believe most men try to make a 
good showing and make money for 
their firms. But when his house gets 
a profit-making streak and tells the 
salesman to hold strictly to list or pass 
up the business, THE HOUSE SHOULD 
BACK THE MEN UP, and not find fau!t 
with their loss in volume which competi- 
tors took on at a lower price. 

I am a thorough believer in getting 
list prices. But the house has got to 
work with you to do it. This price cut- 
ting cannot be overcome in a day or a 
week, and both the firm and the sales- 
men have got to have a lot of patience. 

To my way of thinking all packers 
should get list on their products and 
therefore get the profit they are entitled 
to. 

We should all work in the interest of 
bringing this about, and the sooner all 
packers do it, the better the industry 
will be as a whole. 

Yours truly, 
A. F. Younc. 


VIM, VIGOR AND VICTORY. 


Careers are hardest at first, 
Beginnings are by far the worst. 
You'll never win while you debate 
The cost of growing rich and great; 
There isn’t any inside rate. 
An honest show is all that you 
Or any man’s entitled to. 
Success will not reduce her price, 
But makes the haggler pay it twice. 
This world is cruelest to those 

o whine and cringe and dodge from 


blows; 
The coward’s burden ever grows! 
—Herbert Kaufman, 


———— 
DON’T ARGUE. 
It is poor selling strategy to argue 
with customers. Sales are not made 


by arguments but by suggestions. You 
can lead a customer to give you an 
order but you can’t drive him. 
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No matter what else the delivery ticket calls for, 
the first item is always DEAD WEIGHT. On 
every trip, day in and day out, dead weight is carried 
but never delivered. And costs pile up for the life 
of the truck. 


Keep these costs down by keeping dead weight at 
a minimum. In many refrigerated jobs the use of 
Dry-Zero Blanket insulation will save upward of 
half a ton. Multiply that by the cost per half-ton- 
mile and you have a saving that present day effi- 
ciency cannot overlook. 


Far-seeing fleet operators and body builders are 
using Dry-Zero not alone because it weighs only 
one-sixth as much as other materials providing 
equivalent insulation, but because it actually gives 
better protection to the load. Its use in thousands 


Always First on the Delivery Ticket 





of household refrigerators, insulated trucks and 
railroad refrigerator cars has demonstrated its 


superiority as an insulant for refrigeration work. 


In jobs where superior performance is essential, 
Dry-Zero is always used. You should have it in 
all your trucks. Write now for an illustrated and 
highly instructive booklet “Taking off the dead 
weight that cuts down pay load.” It is free. 


DRY-ZERO CORPORATION 


MERCHANDISE MART CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Canadian Office, 465 Parliament Street, Toronto 


DRY-ZERO 


THE MOST EFFICIENT COMMERCIAL INSULANT KNOWN 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


Quick Freezing Fruits 


Best Results Obtained When 
Temperatures Are Controlled 


Interesting results from experiments 
in quick freezing perishable food prod- 
ucts at the Georgia Experimental Sta- 
tion, Experiment, Ga., were summarized 
recently in Refrigeration by J. G. 
Woodroof, of station’s department of 
horticulture. 

We have learned a great deal in the 
Southeast about the preservative effects 
of freezing on various kinds of prod- 
ucts during the past year, Mr. Wood- 
roof said. Interest in Georgia has and 
will continue to center on peaches with 
other crops added to lengthen the 
season of operation. 

A year ago the biggest problem in 
freezing peaches was the elimination of 
oxidation as manifested by a brown 
coloration. Today this is a solved 
problem. 

High Sugar Content Advised. 

It may be accomplished by (1) com- 
pletely covering the sliced peaches with 
85 to 40 per cent of sugar syrup; (2) 
subjecting the sliced peaches to a high 
yacuum; (3) replacing the air space 
between the slices of peaches with an 
inert gas, such as carbon dioxide. All 
of these methods are merely ways of 
removing the air from contact with the 
peach tissue. A combination of the 
first method with either of the other 
seems most desirable. 

If a high vacuum of gas is used it is 
optional whether the product is to be 
sweetened or not. However, it should 
be remembered that sugar not only 
sweetens but possesses high preserva- 
tive properties, especially against oxida- 
tion. A concentration of syrup below 
30 per cent does not furnish sufficient 
sweetening, has little preservative 
properties and tends to “dilute” the 
juices within the tissue. 

A syrup higher than 50 per cent 
sugar requires a very low temperature 
to keep the product frozen, renders the 
peaches too sweet to the taste, and most 
varieties of peaches tend to become 
plasmolyzed. 

Freezing Temperatures. 

The Georgia Experiment Station is 
conducting research along a number of 
lines on the problem of preserving fruits 
and vegetables by freezing, but the re- 
mainder of this paper will be devoted 
to the question of temperatures in rela- 
tion to the project in its entirety. Tem- 
peratures may be considered from three 
distinct angles. 

The most effective and economical 


freezing ‘temperature varies with the 
product at hand. Peaches should be 
frozen as quickly as possible after being 
prepared, and possibly before being 
treated with either vacuum, syrup or 
gas. Freezing is more important than 
either syruping, vacuumizing or gasing 
and it should be done thoroughly and 
possibly first. 


We have collected considerable data 
in favor of packing “frozen fruit.” The 
most desirable temperature for accom- 
plishing this freezing appears to be 
minus 30 degrees Fahr. or lower. The 
frozen slices of peaches or berries 
should be immediately covered with 
chilled syrup, vacuumized in chilled 
cans or treated with cooled gas. 


Strawberries, likewise, should be 
frozen as quickly as possible, and 
otherwise treated the same as peaches 
except that a 40 to 50 per cent sugar 
syrup be added instead of 35 to 40 per 
cent syrup. Taste, appearance and 
physical chemical tests now under way 
at the station show that there is less 
break-down of the substances within the 
berries when frozen at minus 100 de- 
grees than when frozen at minus 35, 
minus 10, plus 10 or cooked. The 
higher the freezing temperature the 
nearer the final product is like that 
cooked, and the lower the freezing tem- 
perature the nearer the product is like 
fresh berries. 

Figs should be frozen at zero or 
higher. Work in our laboratories show 
that a very low temperature destroys 
the red color of the seed cavity of Celes- 





tial figs (the same as does the process 
of cooking); renders the tissue less firm 
after complete defrosting; and increases 
the “drainage” from the defrosted prod- 
uct. But, when properly prepared and 
frozen, figs offer great possibilities in 
the South and Southeast. 
Holding Temperatures. 


Opportunities for conducting research 
on the best temperature at which to 
hold frozen fruits for a long time are 
rare, and our knowledge of the subject 
is very meager. The writer has had 
access to storage temperatures of plus 
10 degrees, zero and minus 10 degrees 
but this does not offer sufficient means 
to study the limits. Also, it is both 
expensive and difficult to maintain 
these temperatures over a period of 
months. This is an important, and 
neglected, phase of the industry. 

The following products have been 
stored at from zero to plus 10 degrees 
Fahrenheit for from 10 to 12 months 
and show a decided loss of flavor, 
aroma and structure during the period 
of storage: strawberries, blackberries, 
peaches, figs, and grape juice. No 
noticeable change occurred within six 
months of storage, while noticeable 
changes have occurred since that time. 

These changes have occurred with 
peaches stored in syrup, with and with- 
out vacuum, and without syrup but with 
gas. Whether there is a temperature 
sufficiently low to hold all biological 
reactions within fruit tissue at a stand- 
still is to be determined, and whether 
it is economical to hold such a tem- 
perature is quite important. 

Defrosting Temperatures. 


The temperature of the surroundings 
at the time a product is being defrosted 
has scarcely m considered, even by 
research workers. We have conducted 


a large number of experiments on de- 
frosting frozen peaches, strawberries, 
blackberries, grape juice and dewberries 


MUST KNOW RIGHT TEMPERATURES FOR QUICK FREEZING. 


Experimental work is determining that for best results pre 
defrosting of fruits and vegetables must be done wit 


ing an 


tion, quick freez- 
the physical prop- 


erties of the particular product, and its behavior during poate and storage 


in mind. Tests already made have brought to light muc 
The Georgia Experiment Station has been very active in this 


along these lines. 
work. 


valuable information 
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at temperatures ranging from 32 de- 
grees Fahr. to 115 degrees Fahr., and 
in practically every case the best prod- 
uct was obtained when defrosted over 
a period of 12 hours or more at from 
32 to 40 degrees; and in every case the 
product defrosted very rapidly, or at a 
temperature above 90 —. had a 
decidedly cooked taste. e have pro- 
duced a greater variation in the type 
of product by varying the temperature 
of defrosting than we have been able 
to produce by varying either the freez- 
ing or holding temperatures. 


~ = te 
OIL EXTRACTION BY FREEZING. 


Preparation of oil from the livers of 
cod and other fishes has undergone 
many changes. The usual present-day 
method of manufacturing a good grade 
of cod liver oil involves cooking the 
livers by means of live steam. The oil 
is skimmed off and the remaining solids 
are pressed to further extract the oil. 

Sometimes an investigation brings to 
light facts in unexpected directions. 
W. W. Stewart of the Fisheries Experi- 
mental Station, Halifax, N. S., was re- 
cently asked to compare certain cen- 
trifugal machines with a press in the 
removal of oil from cooked cod livers. 
In accumulating a stock of livers, it 
was necessary to freeze some to hold 
them over. It was noticed that on 
cooking these livers an abnormally high 
yield of oil was obtained. Further ex- 
periments confirmed this point, viz., 
that more oil was obtained when the 
livers were frozen before being cooked. 

It was then learned that much of the 
oil could be removed by freezing alone 
without cooking. The procedure was to 
freeze the livers, leave them in cold 
storage for a few days and then run 
them through a meat chopper. When 
the mass had thawed, considerable oil 
could be drained off and a further 
amount obtained by pressing. The re- 
sulting oil had less color than that pro- 
duced by cooking. An examination at 
the University of Toronto indicated that 
the vitamin content was unchanged 
from that of oil obtained by cooking. 

As to quantity, it was found that by 
freezing alone, more oil could be ob- 
tained than could be skimmed from the 
cooking kettle when a similar amount 
of liver was processed. 

The significance of these results is 
that they indicate a method of extract- 
ing oil from livers in plants which have 
cold storage facilities but which are not 
equipped for steam cooking. 

a 
BIG FROZEN FRUIT ORDER. 

Pacific Frosted Foods, Inc., recently 
formed subsidiary of General Foods 
Corporation and Standard Oil Co. of 
California, placed orders last spring 
for 91 tons of strawberries, 150 tons 
of raspberries and a supply of various 
vegetables. These will ~ quick-frozen 
in packages by the Birdseye process 
_ and sold in eleven Western states. 
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SELLING MEAT HEALTHFULNESS. 
(Continued from page 21.) 


Your physician will tell you that meat 
is richest in valuable proteins ... con- 
tains those essential vitamines and min- 
erals. It enables your sytem to ward off 
the = that menace the under- 
nourished. 

No hunger between meals for meat 
eaters: 


Meat eaters don’t get hungry between 
meals. That’s because meat continues to 
feed its tissue-building proteins, vita- 
mines and minerals to the system lon 
after other foods have become devitalized. 


Comparative tests show that meat 
eaters can do heavy manual work with 
while other workers fail to com- 
pete. Your physician can tell you that 
whether you do manual or mental work 
you should keep fit by eating meat daily. 

In each of these advertisements the 
advantage of the home-owned meat 
market is emphasized as a part of the 
Virden Company’s service to its deal- 
ers. The following paragraph forms 
a part of each piece of copy: 

“It will pay you to patronize home- 
owned butcher shops. The proper care 
of meat requires the constant super- 
vision of skilled butchers. You can 
always obtain meat in its prime condi- 
— from your home-owned butcher 
shop.” 

At the bottom of each advertisement, 
in small type, is the statement, “this 
is one of a series of advertisements 
sponsored by the Virden Packing Co. 
in the interests of the retail butcher.” 

Each advertisement is surrounded in 
part or entirely with a heavy black 
border, which makes it stand out and 
attract the reader’s attention. 

Educational advertising of this type 
will bring results. It is difficult to 
measure these results in terms of dol- 
lars and cents within a given period, 
but keeping meat continually before 
the consumers of any community is 
certain to make them more meat-minded 
and to increase meat buying. Back this 
desire up with quality in meats and in 
service rendered and something of per- 
manent value is accomplished not only 
for the retailer, the packer and the 
wholesale meat dealer locally, but for 
the livestock and meat industry at 
large. 

a 


FREEZING EXPERT TO BORDEN. 


Clarence W. Vogt and the entire staff 
of Vogt Instant Freezers, Inc., of which 
Mr. Vogt is president, have become as- 
sociated with the Borden Company, 
New York, in the capacity of technical 
advisers on freezing and refrigeration. 
The agreement covers an indefinite 
period, during which Mr. Vogt and his 
organization will devote their attention 
to all Borden milk products, and par- 
ticularly ice cream, fruit juices and 
eggs. =; 
Mr. Vogt, best known as ‘inventor of 
the Vogt continuous pressure freezer, 
has also patented other developments, 
most of them having to do with re- 
frigeration.. The Borden Company, 
which markets frozen eggs and frozen 
orange juice in addition to a large vol- 
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ume of ice cream, is interested 
phases of refrigeration. It is ec 
that out of the association of this « 
pany and Mr. Vogt may come devs 
ments of real interest and impor 


a 
QUICK FREEZING SEAFOO 
Expansion of Canada’s macke: 


ning industry and an expanded es 
in scallops on Canada’s Atlantic 
appear probable as a result of recent 
scientific investigations of rapid freer. 
ing as applied to these products, The 
investigations were conducted 
Ernest Hess, bacteriologist at the Ha 
fax station of the Dominion Biologica} 
Board. 

It was established that rapid-frozen 
mackerel can be kept in prime condi. 
tion for over four months before ¢ap. 
ning, and afterwards cannot be dis- 
tinguished in appearance or flavor from 
fish canned immediately after being 
landed. Scallops treated by the’ same 
method and kept in storage for several 
months were also found to be quite the 
equal of those fresh from the seq, 
These developments are important, and 
form a further extension of the appli- 
cation of the rapid freezing process ip 
the Canadian fishing industry. 


acral 
FRICK COMPANY EXPANDS. 


_ Purchase of the Knickerbocker Stam 
ing Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., by the 
Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa., has 
been announced. The former company 
manufactures ice cans—riveted and 
electrically welded types—multiple can 
grids, aerating systems, and a number 
of accessories used in the manufacture 
of ice. The plant of the Knickerbocker 
company will be operated as a sep- 
arate factory with its own board of 
directors and factory and sales organ- 


izations. 
eX 
REFRIGERATION NOTES, 


Merchants Ice & Cold Storage Co. 
Louisville, Ky., has acquired the 12- 
story storage plant of the Kentucky Re 
frigeration Co. 

C. W. Parsons, Milan bldg., San An- 
tonio, Tex., will erect a 1-story brick 
and reinforced concrete dry ice plant 
at an approximate cost of $60,000. 

Patrick Henry Ice and Storage 
Martinsville, Va., has been ee ae 
with a capital of $100,000 by Randolph 
Perdue. 

Northern Cold Storage Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $500,000. 

R. M. Scott has purchased the ice 
manufacturing plant of the Morgan 
Utilities Co. at Star City, Ark. 

Henderson Produce Co., Laclede, Mo., 
sustained a loss by fire of its ice mak- 
ing and cold storage plant. The build 
ings, which were valued at $100,000, 
were completely destroyed. Plans for 
rebuilding are already under way. 






















~ Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


Architect ; 





526-530 St. Paul St., Baltimore, 
902 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
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STOPS THE LEAKS 


AT YOUR BUSY DOORWAYS 






small your plant— 
or how large—you 
owe it to yourself to 
get full data on the 


STEVENSON VESTIBULE DOOR 
{the famous “Door That Cannot Stand Open") which has 
saved its cost in a single August in many plants. 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR COMPANY 
CONSOLIDATING JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO., INC. 
AND STEVENSON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND, JU. S. A. 


BRANCHES, Chi- 

a cago, New York, 

St. Louis, Chester, 

Pa.; San Francisco, 

Dallas. Southern 
Ice Supply Co., 

Marietta, Ga. Gay 

Engineering Co., 
Los Angeles. D. E. 

Fryer & Co., Seattle 

and Spokane. 

Foreign: London, 
Honolulu, Japan. 


economical and efficient 
COLD STORAGE 
ROOMS 









yndhurst, N.J. 























Mathieson Ammonia 








Anhydrous and Aqua 
SODA ASH CHLORINE PRODUCTS 
CAUSTIC SODA BICARBONATE OF SODA 


LIQUID CHLORINE HT H (uveocutorite) 
BLEACHING POWDER PURITE (ruse sopa asn) 


The high Mathieson standards of ufacture and the complete 
facilities for prompt, efficient service guarantee to every Ammonia 
purchaser utmost value and satisfaction. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS {inc 
250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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RETAIL STORE 








America’s largest packers 
use and endorse Vilter 
refrigeration systems. 


The long experience and 
complete knowledge of 
this organization is also 
at the disposal of small- 
er plants...and retail 
butcher-shops, as well. 


No matter what your re- 
frigerating problem, 
Vilter will be more than 
glad to have you outline 
your needs; our engineers 
will help you to achieve 
any result desired. Write! 


THE VILTER 


Manufacturing Co. 


2118 So. First St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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PLENTY OF PORK IN PROSPECT. 


Increased hog numbers in the United 
States and Canada and a prospective 
hog crop in Germany showing an all 
time record are pointed to by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture in its mid- 
month summary of world hog and pork 
prospects. 

In the product market a weak do- 
mestic demand continues and a slow 
export situation prevails in both pork 
meats and lard. 

The bright spot in the export situa- 
tion is that while current hog numbers 
are large it is believed that the peak 
of the production cycle has _ been 
reached. ‘ 

The full text of the summary report 
follows: 

Indications now point to increased hog 
numbers in the United States and 
Canada. Results of the June pig sur- 
vey in the United States showed that 
the spring pig crop exceeded that of 
1930 and that a marked increase in far- 
rowings over last year will probably 
occur this fall. 

In Europe, however, less favorable 
feed ratios have been discouraging 
breeding operations. It is anticipated 
that September hog census returns for 
Germany will place total numbers at 
all time record levels, but June declines 
in breeding sows point to reduced far- 
rowing this fall and next spring. Hog 
cee in both Europe and the United 

tates declined further during July. 

Hog slaughter in the United States 
continues to lag behind that of last 
year. Demand, however, continues weak. 
Most lines of pork products showed 
weaker price tones during July, espe- 
cially in cured products. In Europe, 
indications are for a continuation of the 
heavy current slaughter and pork pro- 
duction for the rest of 1931 and well 
into 19382. 

Continental cured pork is reaching. 
the British market in unusually large 
volume. Supplies from Denmark are 
not as heavy as in recent months, but 
record receipts from other continental 
countries keep total imports at high 
levels. Netherlands, Poland and the Bal- 
tic States are the important continental 
sources other than Denmark. In spite 
of heavy receipts, however, stocks in 
British markets are moderate and prices 
fairly steady. Increased production in 
Germany is cutting down imports of 
cured pork into that country. 

In lard, American prices were down 
sharply during July. The low prices so 
far during the current year appear to 
be reflected in a larger proportion of 
the hog carcass going into pork. In 
Europe, continental production continues 
to hamper the demand for imported 
lard. July prices in both the United 
Kingdom and Germany were materially 
lower than in June and far below last 
year’s levels, with some accumulation 
of stocks in British markets. 

In Germany, the leading continental 
market for American lard, competition 
with Danish lard is an increasingly im- 
portant factor. Price appears to be the 
main consideration, although flavor is 
also a factor. 

The United States export trade in 
pork products declined further in June. 
Bacon exports were unusually low, 
largely as a result of reduced move- 
ment to Great Britain. Exports of 
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hams and shoulders to that market were 
up slightly, but the total export was 
down. Lard exports were lower prin- 
cipally because of increased Continen- 
tal European production. Smaller ex- 
ports to Germany have been general 
this season, but June exports to the 
United Kingdom were also unusually 


small. 
fe 
TO STUDY FROZEN FOOD USES. 


Experiments and tests carried on at 
the Georgia Experimental Station over 
a long period have demonstrated that a 
great many fruits and vegetables can 
be successfully preserved over consider- 
able periods by quick freezing, with 
little or no loss of flavor or aroma. 
Among the products that have been 
successfully quick frozen are straw- 
berries, raspberries, cherries, pears, 
plums, grapes, huckleberries, figs, 
peaches, dewberries, blackberries, 
watermelons, canteloupes, nectarines, 
bananas, grape juice, orange juice, 
grapefruit juice, lima beans, peas, 
string beans, radishes and asparagus. 

It is the plan, it has been announced, 
to continue the studies in quick-frozen 
fruits and berries, but attention will be 
turned toward the home economics 
phase of these products rather than 
handling and production, according to 
H. P. Stuckey, director of the station. 

“We feel we have learned a great 
deal about quick freezing fruits and 
vegetables,” he said recently, “but 
before these foods can be marketed to 
any extent the housewife must know 
how to use them. If she experiments 
by the hit-or-miss method and misses, 
she will likely quit buying quick-frozen 
products altogether. What we plan to 
do is to discover how these quick-frozen 
foods can be used in the menu.” This 
work will be under the direction of Dr. 
Leah Aschen, who has charge of the 
home economics department of the 
station. 








1921 "22 ‘23 ‘24 ‘25 ‘26 27 "28 4°29 30 Cwts. 
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BRITISH BACON IMPORT TREND. 


The trend of British bacon imports for 
the past ten years is shown on this chart. 
During the period imports increased mate- 
rially, going from 6,750,000 cwt. in 1921 
to about 9,300,000 cwt. in 1930. 
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MAKING LARD FIRM. 


A West coast packinghouse superin. 
tendent who is making lard without g 
lard roll has been experiencing som. 
trouble in making the lard firm, and 
tells of the practice he adopted to over. 
come the trouble. He realized that the 
difficulty was due in part to the fact 
that the lard came from the fat of soft 


hogs. His company sells locally, go - 


that he was not compelled to comply 
with the regulations prescribed for lard 
to be shipped interstate. 

Writing of his experience, this gy. 
perintendent says: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

I recognize the fact that the use of 
a lard roll is very desirable in the prep- 
aration of a good firm lard. However, 
we do not have a roll, and it has beep 
necessary for me to do the best I could 
with the tools at hand. 

Just now I am using about 25 
cent good tallow and the lard is 
up well. I use also 3 per cent wax 
a 128 deg. melting point. 

I have used this combination in gee. 
tions where they had firm hogs and 
found it necessary to use only 10 
cent tallow and 2 per cent wax wnt 
had good results. In hot weather I 
used 15 per cent tallow. 

In using wax it must be melted 
arately and mixed with the lard after 
the cracklings have been removed, If 
it is put in the kettle with the lard 
and cracklings it will foam over and 
you can not stop it. 

The wax is not noticeable in the 
product designed for household “a 
if the lard or compound is sold to bak- 
eries wax should not be used, because 
it will separate from dough if it stands 
for two days, which is not uncommon, 
Wax having a melting point of 128 
degs. has proved best for my p 

I am sending this information 
feeling it may be of some 
to someone else who sells his lard or 
compound locally and who has trouble 
hardening the product, especially in 
warm weather. 

Very truly, 
WESTERN SUPERINTENDENT. 
a 


WITH DRAFT ATTACHED. 


A meat jobber sells meat to a re- 
tailer, draws a draft with the bill of 
lading attached and sends it to the 
Brick bank. The retailer pays the draft 
with a check on the Sand bank, gets 
the bill of lading, sells the goods to X, 
draws a draft with the bill of lading 
attached, and hands it to the Sand 
bank. 

“I just gave the Brick bank a check 
on you to cover this same shipment 
and take up the bill of lading,” the 
retailer tells the Sand bank, but the 
Sand bank applies the proceeds of 
draft to the payment of the re 
notes held by the Sand bank, and when 
the check comes in from the 
bank, it is dishonored. ie 

Ca.. the Brick bank issue an attach 


ment and seize the goods covered by 


the bill of lading? 
“Nor would knowledge of the ‘out 


standing check make it obligatory wat 


the Sand bank to retain the de 
to meet it,” say the New York 
in ruling against the Brick bank. 
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Provision and Lard Markets 





Markets Active—Prices Steadier—Cash 
Trade Moderate—Hog Run Moderate 
—Hogs Easier—Talk of Heavy Feed- 
ing Continues—Corn Crop Progress- 
ing Favorably. 

A rally of about 4c lb. from the re- 
cent lows featured the lard market the 
past week. Trade was rather active 
and mixed. The steadier tone was the 
result of commission house buying and 
covering, together with some support 
from packers. A better technical posi- 
tion helped the recovery, but on the rise 
commission house trade was on both 
sides, with some liquidation and re- 
newed selling in evidence on weakness 
jn corn and an easier tone in hogs. 

Reports from packers indicate that 
demand for dressed beef improved with 
the cooler weather the past week, but 
demand for fresh pork was generally 
slow. The hog run continued moder- 
ate, but there was more or less talk of 
heavy hog feeding owing to cheap feed- 
stuffs and relatively favorable hog 
levels. At the same time, there is a 
rather general belief in the trade that 
the marketings of hogs in the Fall and 
Winter will prove much larger, and will 
bring about accumulations of supplies, 
unless the foreign financial situation is 
further improved. 

Chicago lard stocks the first half of 
August decreased 3,437,000 Ibs., total- 
ing 60,628,000 lbs., against 57,567,000 
lbs. the same time a year ago. At the 
same time, the lard market is con- 
fronted with prospective heavy cotton 
oil production this season, with the 
trade now talking 16,000,000 bales of 
cotton. Such a crop would produce 
4000,000 bbls. of oil, and this, with the 
carryover of 732,000 bbls., points to ex- 
cessive oil supplies for this season. 


Hog Marketings Lower. 

Western hog receipts last week 
totaled 334,000 head at the principal 
markets, compared with 347,000 the 
previous week and 397,000 a year ago. 
The average hog price was 6.20c against 
6.30c a week ago, 9.55¢c a year ago and 
10.75¢ two years ago. The average 
weight of hogs received at Chicago last 
week was 257 lbs., against 256 lbs. the 
previous week and 256 lbs. the same 
week a year ago. 

The Government report showed more 
than an average reduction in domestic 
cold storage holdings of frozen and 
cured pork products during July. Cold 
storage stocks of cured, frozen, and in 
process pork in the United States on 
August 1, totaled 714,709,000 lbs., a de- 
crease of 7.7 per cent from the 774,651,- 
000 Ibs. of a month earlier. These 
holdings compare with 651,444,000 Ibs. 
a year ago and a five-year August 1 
average of 753,786,000 Ibs. 

Pork placed in cure or frozen during 
July totaled 288,553,000 Ibs., or 1.8 per 
cent more than the 283,284,000 Ibs. in 
June, and compared with 206,356,000 
lbs..in July last year. Lard stocks on 
August 1, were 122,239,000 Ibs., com- 
pared with 115,561,000 Ibs. the pre- 


p =. 
vious month and 118,353,000 Ibs. the 


Same time a year ago. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The condition of ranges in western 
states on August 1 officially placed at 
73 per cent, against 79 per cent in July 
and 82 per cent in August last year. 
Condition of cattle was 84 against 87 
per cent in July and 87 a year ago. 
Condition of sheep was 85 against 88 
per cent in July and 88 per cent in 
August last year. 


Lard Exports Down. 

The official exports of lard for the 
week ended August 8 were 5,715,000 
lbs., against 7,828,000 Ibs. last year. 
Lard or from January 1 to August 
8 have been 357,000 lbs., against 437,- 
043,000 Ibs. the same time a year ago. 
Exports of hams and shoulders, includ- 
ing Wiltshires, for the week were 643,- 
000 Ibs., against 1,325,000 Ibs. last year; 
bacon, including Cumberlands, 631,000 
Ibs., against 1,762,000 lbs.; pickled pork, 
92,000 lbs., against 172,000 lbs. last 
year. 

The easier hog market the past week, 
it was pointed out, was due to a ten- 
dency to rush spring pigs. to market 
in advance of the usual Fall break. 
The average price of all grades of beef 
steers sold at Chicago out of first hands 
for slaughter last week was 8.42c, 





against 8.12c the previous week, and 
9c the same week last year. 

PORK—The market was rather quiet 
but steady, and prices were without 
change. Mess, New York, was quoted 
at $21.75; family, $25.50; fat backs, 
$17.50@18.50. 

LARD—The market was somewhat 
steadier, with demand fair. At New 
York, prime western was quoted at 
$7.80@7.90; middle western $7.55@ 
7.65; New York City tierces, 7c; tubs, 
7%c; compound, car lots, 8%c; refined 
to the continent, 8%c; South American, 
8%c; Brazil kegs, 9%c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round lots 
was quoted at 5c under September; 
— 55c under; leaf lard, 80c under 

ept. 








See page 41 for later markets. 








BEEF—The market was quiet and 
without feature, with demand slow. 
At New York, mess was nominal; 
packet, nominal; family, $12.00@13.50; 
extra India mess, nominal; No. 1 
canned corned beef, $2.25; No. 2, $4.75; 
6 Ibs. South America, $16.00; pickled 
tongues, $60.00@65.00 per barrel. 








Good Butcher Hogs Cut Out Without Loss 


A slightly better cutting value than 
that shown a week ago is evident, par- 
ticularly in heavy hogs, during the first 
four days of the current week. 

Some increase in hog receipts was 
shown but this consisted largely of new 
crop hogs lacking in finish. There con- 
tinues to be a limited supply of well 
finished hogs of all classes, such hogs 
commanding good prices. The week’s 
top at Chicago was $7.75 paid on Mon- 
day when prices were considerably 
higher than at the close of the week 
when the top dropped to $7.25, and the 
average price below $6.00. 


The demand for fresh pork cuts con- 
tinues moderate but some improvement 
was shown in the heavier averages and 
some strengthening of the provision 
trade was evident compared with that 
of a week ago. 

While live hog p¥ices have reached 


Pork loins 
Bellies, light 
3ellies, heavy 
‘at backs 





Spare ribs 
Regular trimmings 
La feet 


SOPH REE Cee e eee eee eee ee eeeeeEEeeeseesenee 


Total cutting value (per 100 lbs. live wt.). 
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POPC e eee e erase ee eneeeeeeeeeereeee 
COP e emer eeeereeeeeeeeeseessees 
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POR ee ee ee eee ee eee eee eeeeeeesesesesese 
SOOO meee ee re were eeeeeeseeees 


POP Peer eee ee eee eeeeeesreeeeseseeesees 


POP O eee eee eee eee ereee SHR Eeeeeeeeee 


a low level product prices also are rela- 
tively low and it behooves every hog 
slaughterer to be well informed as to 
his costs because of their close rela- 
tionship to his narrow margin of profit. 
The latter is so small that it can be 
wiped out readily if a close tab on cut- 
ting results is not kept at all times. 

In the following test, worked out on 
the basis of live hog costs and product 
— at Chicago during the first four 

ays of the current week as shown in 
THE NATIONAL fROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE, well-finished hogs 
averaging 170 lbs. show a small cutting 
profit and the heavier averages show 
improved cutting values. 

A credit of 20c per cwt. alive is al- 
lowed for edible and inedible offal and 
costs ranging from 55c per cwt. on the 
lightest average to 49c on the heaviest 
are used in figuring this test. These 
figures are more or less arbitrary and 
should be checked with local costs and 
credits as these vary in different plants 
even in the same section. 








Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above total cutting Banca and deducting from these 


sums the cost of live hogs plus all expenses, the f 


ORO eee ewes eee eeeeeeeeees 


POOR e emma sees eereeerereeeee 


CORR e eee meee ewer eeeeeeeseeeees 


160 to 180 180 to 220 225 to 250 275 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
occe  GA.00 $1.61 $1.54 $1.45 
ecee .59 .53 .48 .82 
ant 58 -58 58 .58 
voce ae 2.08 1.58 1.18 
eee 1.13 72 23 
o00lhc feael eoes -25 -59 
Senden .07 19 -26 
etlee -08 Al 15 ae 
pean 13 14 14 14 
dais -90 -97 85 -79 
cove -09 11 12 12 
ena 12 15 16 16 
rake .08 -08 .08 -08 
eens 01 01 OL OL 
ices -02 -08 -02 02 
staat $7.89 $7.55 $6.82 $6.05 
‘ollowing results are shown: 
eves $ .15 
wvebe -25 pe ices cage 
baat eons $ .27 $ .58 $ .57 
werke abe 54 1.38 1.07 
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EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


European provision cable summary 
for the week ended August 15, 1931, as 
reported by commercial attaches at 
Copenhagen, Berlin and London, gives 
the following reflection of conditions in 
the export markets: 

Hamburg market showed practically 
no change. Prices were increasing for 
refined lard and frozen pork livers. 
Prices were lower for prime steam lard 
and extra oleo oil. Receipts of lard 
for the week were 161 metric tons, with 
85 tons from Denmark. Arrivals of 
hogs at 20 of Germany’s most — 
tant markets were 80,000, at a top Ber- 
lin price of 12.11 cents a pound, com- 
pared with 84,000 at 14.49 cents a 
pound, for the same week of last year. 

The Rotterdam market was dull. 
Only demand was for premier jus and 
extra premier jus. No change in prices 
with exception of refined ae which 
was 3 florins lower per 100 kilos. 

Liverpool consumption demand was 
fair. Stocks were light and prices were 
steady. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 21,600 for the 
week, as compared with 26,700 for the 
corresponding week of last year. 

Estimated slaughter of Danish hogs 
for the week ending August 12, was 
117,500, as compared with 105,000 for 
the same week of 1930. 

acy ase 


MARKETS FOR HORSE MEAT. 


Finding foreign markets for horse 
meat is an activity in which the Cali- 
fornia Bureau of Commerce, working 
through the Foodstuffs Division of the 
U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, has been active for some 


little time. It has found that while the 
European market for horse meat is 
highly competitive on price as well as 


quality, it is none the less active. Fed-_ 


eral specialists have expressed the 
belief that should the industry be able 
to make definite commitments as to de- 
livery, operations in the industry could 
be considerably stepped up. 

Due to drought conditions, which 
limited the supply of horses, certain 
horse meat packing plants in this coun- 
try have been forced to cease opera- 
tion. This naturally tends to decrease 
exports and to invite increased orders 
from those plants which continue to 
operate. With this in mind the Cali- 
fornia Bureau of Commerce, through 
its Washington office, is endeavoring to 

rovide market outlets for this product 

y the establishment of European con- 
tacts, principally in the Netherlands, 
Norway and Sweden. 


The Aug. 15 issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER reported June exports of 
horse meat from the United States to be 
335,278 lbs. of which all but 500 lbs. went 
to Sweden, the Netherlands and Norway, 
Sweden getting almost half of that total. 


DRIED EGG DUTY BOOSTED. 


The duty on dried egg products en- 
tering the United States was raised 50 
per cent, effective June 24, 1931, in a 
ruling of the U. S. tariff commission, 
approved by the President of the 
United States. This raises the duty 
from 18c to 27¢ per pound on dried 
whole eggs, dried egg yolk, and dried 
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egg albumen. The was made 
as a result of investigation of the claim 
that these products imported almost 
exclusively from China, and used in the 
manufacture of macaroni, noodles, ice 
cream and other foodstuffs, competed 
with frozen eggs prepared in the 
United States. 

The commission found that the Chi- 
nese product competes with about 20 

r cent of the domestic frozen eggs, 
ut even to that extent stated that “the 
existing duty of 18c per pound fails to 
equalize differences in cost of produc- 
tion in the United States and China by 
more than 50 per cent of the amount 
of the duty.” 


SAN DOMINGO LARD RULES. 


Changes in the method of procedure 
with respect to lard analyses required 
by the government of Santo Domingo 
have been made since the change in 
the government of that country. Be- 
fore the recent changes in the govern- 
ment of Santo Domingo it was neces- 
sary that analyses be sworn to before 
a notary, and that certification of no- 
tary’s authenticity be obtained from 
the county clerk in the county in which 
the notary was located, before being 
sent to New York to be vised by the 
Dominican consul. Now it will no 
longer be necessary to have the signa- 
ture of a notary public or the certificate 
of a county clerk, because certification 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture will be ample, says Norman 
Draper, Washington representative of 
the Institute of American Meat Packers. 
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CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS. 


At the close of business on Aug. 14, 
1931, with comparisons, reported by 
Chicago Board of Trade: 


Aug. 14, July 31, Aug. 14, 
1931. 1931. 1930. 

Mess pork, new, 
made since Oct. 

. "OR, Sete. ... 448 574 536 
P. S. lard, made 

since Oct. 

Ye ere 48,439,645 49,959,675 45,959,890 
P. S. lard, made 
Oct. 1, °29, to 

i Sic eas Reseeees ose saects 597,000 

Other lards ..... 12,189,598 14,106,021 11,011,558 
D. S. Cl. bellies, 
made since Oct. 

Be ED. ccvtande 23,783,382 23,833,550 10,794,498 
D. 8S. rib bellies, 
made since Oct. 

TED -sncnkax 4,339,499 4,164,351 2,667,002 
Extra Sh Cl 
sides, made 
since Oct. 1 

1930, Ibs. ..... 113,579 113,179 112,060 





August 22, 1931, 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTs, 


Exports of pork products from prin. 
cipal ports of the United States dur. 
ing the week ended Aug. 15, 1931: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 


Week endea gh 
Aug. Aug. Aug. 
15, 1 =a 
1931. 1930. 1981. 393), 
M lbs. Mlbs. Mlbs. Mibs 
Pe eee Pas 988 1,673 643 
TO. EEE. wacitens’ aves ashes o<an ar 
United Kingdom ... 917 1,485 525 47,298 
Other Burope ...... 1 Sane “wan M 
PER aa 68 cease 72 3,291 
Other countries .... 2 188 46 5,289 
BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS, 
ME: ones eecees es 1,292 1,698 631 29,519 
To Germany ....... 85 5 80 
United Kingdom..... 1,064 1,446 398 ng 
her Burope ...... oes 208 39 249 
ececcsccocscece 88 16 29 6.408 
Other countries 65 23 85 2.685 
LARD. 
OR ro as 6,548 8,390 5,771 
To Germany ....... 1179 1,946 320 70,158 
Netherlands ........ 173 120 101 17,060 
United Kingdom 4,298 3,432 4,055 176.90 
Other Europe ...... 222 218 14,898 
EE sins diese «0 o's 663 1,395 666 29,719 
Other countries .... 138 711 411 55,667 
PICKLED PORK. 
eee ey” 678 244 95 9,799 
To United Kingdom. 19 25 cone 
Other Europe ...... 24 3 5 2 
Canada ............ 122 161 23° «(2.008 
Other countries .... 513 55 67 «6,241 
TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended August 15, 1931. 
Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, Lard, — 
M libs. MIbs. M Ibs. iii. 
ee ree 988 1,292 6,548 6m 
Boston ......ccccees osce asea 98 4 
ae 740 298 1,996 u 
Port Huron ........ 168 18 783 118 
Key West ......... 67 82 465 8 BT 
New Orleans ....... 3 6 211 6 
BY. EE <> iwavianee 10 828 2,905 2 
DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 
Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 
Exported to: M lbs. M Ibs. 
United Kingdom (total) .......... 917 1,04 
Oe rrr 443 
ME wewccvcccdescaccdacceseenstas 149 1] 
DERGOMOTREE occ cs cecesenccesaesnbame 6 
OS aero 1% 
Other United Kingdom.............. 125 1 
Exported to: M Ibs. 
Germany (total) .........s.sccscssvcessmee 1129 
pe eee eee 1,179 
Other Germany ...........cccccccccevesses) ie 
—_@——_ 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston week ended August 15, 1931, 
with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

West. drsd. meats: Aug. 15. week. 1930. 

Steers, carcasses ...... 2,506 2,830 2,508 

Cows, carcasses 1,265 1,468 904 

Bulls, carcasses ....... 23 22 3 

Veals, carcasses ...... 704 704 915 

Lambs, carcasses ...... 16,702 nee 18,485 
Mutton, carcasses 

Pork, Ibs. ...cccccesee 259,745 333,358 432,465 








PACKINGHOUSE BY-PRODUCT YIELDS. 
The estimated yield and priterten of by-products from slaughters under 


federal inspection in May, 19 
Department of Agriculture as follows: 


1, are reported, with comparisons, by the U. 8. 











Average wt. Per cent of Peis Res 
per animal. live weight. Pr 
g Ee gig 
— " : a = 
i yh yr lg aig 
qe ke ee 
ade > Sx b | > > b i} 
$s? 3 328 S 382 35 = a has 
Lbs. Lbs. Pet. Pet. M Ibs. M Ibs. M Ibs. —_ 7 
Edible beef fat*........ 38.95 43.73 4.08 4.57 316,768 30,519 29,579 30, 00.28 
Edible beef offal....... 80.44 29.49 3.19 3.08 247,528 21,890 21,930 pret 4 
Cattle hides .......... 62.94 62.73 6.59 6.56 514,800 46,320 42,335 44, 42: 
Edible calf fat*........ 1.23 1.08 0.70 0.64 5,714 505 462 
Edible calf offal....... 7.10 6.66 4.03 3.93 33,052 2,930 2,848 2,825 
ee rrr. $4.41 87.17 14.75 15.84 1,538,790 136,824 135,785 126,323 90.20 
Edible hog offal ...... 7.03 6.65 3.01 2.83 314,560 25,056 27,599 22,600 93.67 
Pork trimmings ...... 14.51 13.61 6.22 5.80 ),825 49,378 55,084 46,254 90.34 
meme th te ie ig late ee tee hee ae 
ee) ie fat*...... 5 . e A ? , O 
Sheep edible offal...... 2.14 2.08 2.61 2.66 36,322 2,240 3,025 3,002 134.02 
iUnrendered. Rendered. 















vi 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—Following the large busi- 
ness in tallow last week, the market 
ruled quieter, but the undertone con- 
tinued barely steady at the lows of the 
season. At 2%c for extra tallow at 
New York, the price was the lowest 
since 1897. Some quiet trading passed 
this week at the 2%c level, said to have 
been outside stuff, while a little busi- 
ness was reported passing in New York 
City extra at 3c f.o.b. However, in a 

meral way, the trade quoted the mar- 
ket unchanged from the break late last 
week, and indications were that, al- 
though producers were in a better sold- 
up position, soapers stocks are suffi- 
ciently large to take care of their re- 
quirements for the next several weeks 
to come. 

As a result, buyers were not anxious, 
and both sides were awaiting develop- 
ments. The excessively low levels pre- 
vailing failed to attract any particular 
export interest, and the weakness in 
the major commodity markets this week 
again served to check any undue con- 
fidence in tallow, even at these cheap 
prices. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
25%c; extra, 2%c; edible, 3%c nominal. 

At Chicago, the market was rather 
quiet, with scarcely enough business 
passing to establish quotations. Scat- 
tered inquiries for prime packer were 
noted principally at outside consuming 
points, but bids were at levels that 
failed to interest holders in large qaun- 
tities. At Chicago, edible was quoted 
at 4%c; fancy, 3%c; prime packer, 
8%c; No. 1, 2% @2%c; No. 2, 2@2%c. 

There was no London auction this 
week, At London, Argentine good beef 
August-September was unchanged at 
18s 6d, while Australian good mixed at 
London August-September was 6d lower 
at 19s 6d. 

STEARINE—A quiet and more or 
less nominal market featured stearine 
at New York the past week. Oleo was 
quoted at 8%c. At Chicago, the market 
was dull and barely steady, with oleo 
quoted at 7% @8c. 

OLEO OIL—Demand was rather 
moderate in the East, but the market 
was fairly steady. Extra at New York 
was quoted 64% @6%4c; medium, 5%@ 
6c; lower grades, 542c. At Chicago~de- 
mand was moderate but the market 
fairly steady. Extra was quoted at 6c. 








See page 41 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—With demand moderate 
and raw materials easier, the market 
for lard oil was unsteady. Edible at 
New York was quoted at 12%c nomi- 
nal; extra winter, 9c; extra, 8'%4c; ex- 
tra No. 1, 8c; No. 1, 7%c; No. 2, 7%4c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—A slow demand 
and weakness in raw materials made 
for an easier feeling in this quarter. 

re at New York was quoted at 10%c; 
extra, 844c; No. 1, 8c; cold test, 14%c. 

GREASES—A moderate volume of 
trading was reported in the grease mar- 
ket in the East the past week and in- 
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dications were that the trade had not 
yet recovered from the lower levels 
established the —- week. Buyers 
were inclined to hold off, particularly as 
the larger consumers appeared to have 
taken care of their requirements for 
the immediate future. Sellers were not 
inclined to press business, owing to lack 
of buying interest. As a result, the 
trade was more or less apart in their 
ideas. 

At New York, superior house was 
quoted at 23% @2%4c; yellow and house, 
2%@2%c; A white, 2%c; B white, 
2%c; choice white, 3%c nominal. 

At Chicago, choice white grease was 
fairly steady, but medium and low 
grade greases were inactive and easy. 
Choice white at Chicago was quoted at 
2%@38c; A white, 2%@2%c; B white, 
2%4@25%c; yellow, 2%@2%c; brown, 
2@2%c. 

ee 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 

(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, Aug. 19, 1931. 

Very little business has been done 
in tankage and dried blood the past 
week. Most farm products are bring- 
ing low prices, and fertilizer manufac- 
turers are now very slow in taking on 
additional raw materials until they 
know more about the prospects for next 
season. * 

Ground tankage is held around $1.65 
& 10c and unground anywhere from 
$1.30 & 10c to $1.50 & 10c depending 
on quality. Dried blood is held at $1.70 
and it is hard to get a bid anywhere 
near this figure. 

Foreign sulphate of ammonia is 
offered subject to confirmation in large 
lots at $21.00 per net ton c.if. U. S. 
ports and sales have been made at 
around $22.00 c.if. Domestic producers 
have not met these prices. The price 
of nitrate of soda remains the same, 
$2.05 ex vessel for August delivery, 
and only routine business is being done 
in this material. 


SNES “CRE 
ANIMAL GLUE PRODUCTION. 


Production of animal glue during the 
first six months of 1931 totaled 46,725,- 
043 lbs., according to the U. S. Bureau 
of the Census. Of this amount 25,984,- 
958 lbs. were hide glue and 20,740,085 
lbs, bone glue. 


Stocks of animal glue on hand on 
July 1, 1931, totaled 57,325,904 lIbs., of 
which 35,146,601 lbs. were hide glue and 
22,179,303 Ibs. were bone glue. Total 
stocks on hand on the same date last 
year totaled 43,162,300 Ibs. 


By-Products Markets 
Chicago, Aug. 20, 1931. 
Blood. 


The market steady. Price is quoted 
nominally at $1.50 Chicago, $1.75 Mis- 
souri river points. 


Unit 
Ammonia. 


Ground and unground..............ss0. $1.50@1.75 
Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Situation remains very quiet. Little 
activity is evident. Prices are nominal. 
Unit Ammonia. 
Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia.$1.50@1.75 & 10c 
nground, 6 to 8% ammonia 1.35 & 10c 
Liquid MME 6% (ods co conatasiews x 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 


per ton 
Packinghouse Feeds. 


Product movement seasonable and 
prices are steady. 


Per Ton. 
Digester tankage, meat meal.......... $ 30.00 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%.......... 30.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Sales were made again this week at 
$1.25 & 10c. 
Unit Ammonia. 


High grd. ground, 10@12c am. .$1.25@ 1.50 & 10c 
Low erd., and ungr., 6-9% am.. ¢ 1.25 & 10c 


Bone t ge, ungd., low grd., 
WOE DER be cccuncdecdéuevendocs 14.00 
HOOf MOA] .cccccccccccccccccces 1.25n 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 
_ Offerings are small. Inquiry con- 
tinues nominal. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 


GRICE DORM nn. ccc cc cece sccccence $ .385@ .40 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality, @25.00 
Soft pred. beef, ac. grease & quality, i 

COM ccccccicsccccccsreccscccesence @20.00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 
Market continues showing greater ac- 
tivity. Offerings are nominal. 
Raw bone meal for on sls cube $20.00 gt 


Steam ground, 3 & 5O...........+.. .00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50............ 14.00 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 

Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade.......... $30.00@150.00 
BRR es GU DONORS 0 6.0.0.05n be'wnscccvaees 65.00@110.00 
CRED ROE Fo vain oe Kocctewetscases 16.00@ 18.00 
Fem. DOMED sccccccccsccccccccecses 15.00n 
(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 


of unassorted materials indicated above.) 
Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
The market continued very quiet. 
Transactions are few, prices are un- 
changed. 


Per Ton. 
IP ON Scccccccecscdstouccesatve -00@26.00 
Galt CROGE ccc cccncachivedicccescsce 00 
Hide trimmings (old style)......... 18. 20.00 
Hide trimmings (new style)........ 16. mpe4 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles... . 24.00@25.00 
Sinews, plzzles .....ccsccccesseasecs 22.00 


Pig spin scraps and trim., per lb... 2 
Animal Hair. 

Animal hair market continues nom- 
inal, with practically no activity. 

Summer coil and field dried.......... rm igs 

Processed, black winter, per Ib......... 5%c 

44@ 4%c 

1%@ 1%c 


Pere ee wee reeessase 





*According to count. 








THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 


COVINGTON, KY., Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 
Buyers of Dry Rendered Tankage 
(Cracklings) 

PORK or BEEF, SOFT or HARD PRESSED 
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VEGETABLE OILS IN 1931. 


Reduced activity early this year in 
American industries utilizing the lead- 
ing vegetable oils is reflected in U. S. 
Census Bureau figures on factory con- 
sumption in the first quarter of 1931, 
the latest period for which such figures 
are available. 

Utilization of cocoanut oil, the larg- 
est single item in the manufacture of 
butter substitutes, was about 14.4 per 
cent below the quantity used in the 
1930 period. Cottonseed oil utilization 
in the 1931 period was about 8.4 per 
cent below that of 1930. In addition to 
being the second most important vege- 
table oil in the oleomargarine industry, 
cottonseed oil is the leading item in the 
manufacture of lard substitutes. 

A reduction of 38 per cent appears 
in the factory utilization of peanut oil 
during the first quarter of 1931, com- 
pared with the corresponding 1930 
period. This oil is third in order among 
vegetable oils used in oleomargarine 
manufacture, according to the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. The use of 
peanut oil advanced steadily during the 
past several years, with 1930 consump- 
tion 86.3 per cent larger than in 1929. 


Use of Animal Fats Declines. 


Palm kernel oil, the fourth vegetable 
oil ingredient in the butter substitutes 
industry, was down 16.6 per cent in the 
first quarter of 1931, against the quan- 
tity so used in the corresponding 1930 
period. In recent years the use of this 
oil was materially expanded. 

In addition to the declines in vege- 
table oils utilization for 1931, declines 
of varying degree are apparent in the 
volume of animal oils and fats entering 
the oleomargarine industry in the first 
three months of 1931. There has been 
a decided tendency in recent years to 
depend =_— vegetable oils to an in- 
creasing degree in the manufacture of 
butter substitutes. 

Stocks of cocoanut oil on December 
31, 1930, were about 5.7 per cent small- 
er than on the same date of 1929. The 
1930 stocks, however, were considerably 
in excess of those of other recent years. 
Other edible vegetable oils entering the 
manufacture of butter substitutes, the 
stocks of which were lower on Decem- 
ber 31, 1930, were: Crude and refined 
corn oil and soybean oil. Ingredients, 
stocks of which were larger on the 1930 
date than a year earlier, were: Cotton- 
seed oil, crude and refined peanut oil 
and crude and refined palm kernel oil. 


The Blanton Company 


ST. LOUIS 
Refiners of 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Manufacturers of 
SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 
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Practically all of the important butter 
substitute materials, with the exception 
of cocoanut oil, were in larger supply 
on December 31, 1930, than a year 
earlier. 

Prices Sharply Lower. 

The second consecutive year of sharp- 
ly falling pes placed the June, 1931, 
average wholesale — of prime lard 
at New York at 18.6 per cent below the 
level of a year earlier. The price posi- 
tion of lard with respect to cottonseed 
oil was not made less favorable, how- 
ever, since prime summer yellow cotton- 
seed oil at New York declined only 18.0 
per cent during the same period. The 
decline in butter values during that 
year resulted in extra creamery butter 
at Philadelphia being priced 33.9 per 
cent below a year ago during June. 

Crude cocoanut oil, the leading in- 
gredient for butter substitutes, declined 
34.2 per cent, according to New York 
averages over the same period. Other 
vegetable oils utilized in butter substi- 
tutes declined in varying degrees, while 
extra oleo oil at Chicago dropped 46.9 
per cent. 

The net factory consumption of cer- 
tain vegetable oils important in the 
butter and lard substitutes industries 
was considerably larger in 1930 than 
in 1929. In some cases the consumption 
figures are the largest on record. This 
statement applies to cocoanut oil, the 
net factory consumption of which was 
estimated to be 1.8 per cent larger than 
in 1929, and much larger than in 
earlier years. 

In cottonseed oil, the factory con- 
sumption in 1930 was about 1 per cent 
larger than in the preceding year, and 
well ahead of similar figures for other 
recent years. Advances of 91.6 per 
cent and 11.1 per cent over 1929 are 
noted for peanut oil and soybean oil 
respectively. 








August 22, 


Corn oil utilization, while reg; 
a decline below 1929, was sti above 
figures for 1927 and 1928. Indi 
are that the general interest in Vege. 
table oils in 1930 was not sustaj at 
the advancing rate noted in the fey 
years immediately preceding. 
Imports Decline. 
Total imports of vegetables 
aring materials into the 
States during 1930 in terms of 
equivalents, were 12 per cent below the 
1929 level. The 1930 figures, however, 
were still considerably larger than jm. 
ports during other recent years, 
the leading edible items copra imports 
advanced 4.5 per cent over 1929, whip 
cocoanut oil imports decreased 228 
cent. On the basis of oil content, 
increase in — was not great 
to offset the decline in cocoanut oj, 


An advance of 9.9 per cent appear 
for palm oil. Most of the minor edible 
oils and oil materials, however, 
tered reduced imports for 1930, 
steadily increasing output of oleomar. 
garine in the United States utilized 34 
per cent more materials of all sorts in 
the year ended June 30, 1930, against 
the preceding year. With the 
tion of milk, the animal 
utilized continued to decline in volume 
as the industry swings more and mor 
toward greater dependencies upon vege- 
table oils. The volume of cocoanut oil 
increased 8.1 per cent over 1929, while 
cottonseed oil was up 7.1 per cent. A 
slight decline appears in the use of 
peanut oil and palm oil, but there was a 
sharp advance in volume of soybean 
oil so used. 


a eon 


HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, Aug. 19, 1931.—(By 
Cable)—Refined cottonseed oils, 20s 3d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 18s 34. 
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PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF COTTONSEED AND PRODUCTS. 


Cottonseed received, crushed and on hand, and cottonseed products mant- 
factured, shipped out, on hand and exported for twelve months ended July 31, 
1931, compared with a year ago, as reported by the U. S. Census Bureau: 


COTTONSEED RECEIVED, CRUSHED AND ON HAND (Tons). 























A rs ies Aug. 1 t Mat 31 si yay $2 
ug. y 31. ug. 1 to July 
1931. 1930. 1981, 1931. 1980, 
Welted Staten: ...c0cccccscccs 4,694,363 5,021,657 4,713,776 5,015,714 26,008 45,434 
DRIER: oa Necsubhasenecsens 399,787 347,020 399,405 347, 648 206 
OR uksnencsedenssousee 63,906 62,536 64,108 62, 49 ry 
BURNED be sicccesccusecsts 251,237 431,512 253,511 429,544 716 3,060 
ER cS aden tacasicapee 128,162 120,721 134,172 112,694 2,130 8,140 
ET cuuchenseusstscsease 668,494 485,988 667, 485,856 1,844 72 
ON Cue nc scbpaiscenieus 202,891 026 202,909 232,682 652 670 
SN Sis noses casees ches 573,870 313,285 582,364 800,182 1,481 4 
orth Carolina ..........+. 291,217 267,185 290,586 267,272 995 
Ia 2 icmets xnacnee 250,084 355,634 249,067 357,207 3,299 2,282 
South Carolina .............+ 281,108 219, 280,621 219,598 876 304 
NNN ap 0's seeusesacvspos 261,658 38,646 264,025 337, 228 2,595 
SE outdo a ccdstaodannenos 1,258,512 1,280,630 1,261,741 1,283,851 13,474 = 16,721 
All other states............. 63,442 70,175 68,393 70,308 51 2 


*Includes seed destroyed at mills but not 45,434 tons and 41,606 tons on hand Aug) 1, nor 74,338 
tons and 101,855 tons reshipped for 1931 and 1930, respectively. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT, AND ON HAND. 





On hand Produced Aug.1 Shi out Aug. On hand 
Item. Season. Aug. to July 31. to July 31. Jaly 31. 
CONGR ons s dn ncescnss 1930-31 *7,893,957 1,441,781,316 1,441,997,909 8,501,285 
(pounds) ........... 1929-30 19,181, 1,572,321,675 580,875,341 7,808,951 
EE ee aa: 1930-31 $301,600,092 **1,323,235,.406  eeeeeeeeeee 277,922,496 
(pounds) ........... 1929-30 388,619, 1,412,735,270 Li ne 301,600,003 
Cake and meal.......... 1930-31 55,352 2,162,218 2,067,279 150,291 
PND Ail e cs cenescese 1929-30 76,667 2,231,902 2,253,307 565,352 
SN sin celd' php cake 1930-31 28,495 1,308,493 1,284,170 47,818 
SIN co ass conc id 1929-30 63,917 1,383,597 1,419,019 be 
RAMEE 6 Shacks akcrcnsee 1930-31 135,220 824,174 784,396 1 
(Running bales)". ...1929-30 70, 854 1,088,170 978,804 4 
WN SUE oa sccccense 1930-81 2,659 50, 49,101 4 
(500- Ma) ccaseg 1929-30 1,848 15,784 74,973 wi 
Grabbots, motes, et: - 1930-31 12,776 36,214 $6,116 278 
(500- eb as acd 1929-30 8,453 50,514 46,191 
*Includes 1,932,000 and 3,454,551 Ibs. held refining and mannfacturing estabilshments and 
8,558,420 and 2,949,880 Ibs. in transit to ie, tad consumers August 1, , and July 81, 1981, 
respectively. 
tIncludes 6,088,528 and 4,185,002 Ibs. held by refiners, brokers, agents, and warehousemen ¢t 
aces other than refineries and manufacturing establishments and 5,919,817 and 3,465,002 Ley 
ransit to manufacturers of lard substitute, oleomargarine, soap, etc., August 1, 1930, and daly 


1931, respectively. 
**Produced from 1,445,771,951 lbs. of crude oil. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Moderate—Market Steadier— 
Technical Position Better—Refiners 
Supporting Nearbys—Cash Demand 
Moderate—New Crop Pressure Lack- 
*¢—Cotton Conditions Favorable— 
Large Oil Supplies Feared. 

In a moderately active market the 

week, cotton oil futures on the 
New York Produce Exchange were 
steadier, prices recovering at one time 
about %c per pound from the extreme 
lows of the previous week. A sold-out 
condition developed, and with scattered 
commission house buying and covering 
and refiners’ support in the nearby de- 
liveries, a better feeling developed, but 
buying power was kept in check by re- 
newed weakness in allied markets. 

The local element were less disposed 
to press the decline, but at the same 
time outside buying power was light, 
owing to favorable weather and prog- 
ress of the new cotton crop. There 
was some new buying in the distant 
months, particularly in March, but this 
absorption appeared to be of a scale 
down character. At times there was 
liquidation in September. This was 
partly outright and partly in the way 
of transferring holdings to the later 
months for far western factors. 


Large Cotton Crop Forecast. 


There was a feeling around the ring 
that for the next few weeks refiners 
will be inclined to maintain or mod- 
erately advance the market. As yet 
there is no pressure on the new crop 
on the market, and it is calculated that 
the latter will not materialize for sev- 
eral weeks to come. In the meantime, 


professionals believe refiners will main- 
tain cash values and absorb selling and 
liquidation in the nearby deliveries. 
Whether or not this support will be 
sufficient to offset outside conditions re- 
mains to be seen. 

The cotton market was weak through- 
out the week, sagging to new season’s 
lows, and was more or less of a weight 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


upon cotton oil. Lard, after recovering 
sharply from the recent lows, again 
showed a disposition to sag somewhat, 
being influenced by weaker hog mar- 
kets, and an anticipation of freer mar- 
ketings of hogs in the near future. A 
feature that attracted attention in oil 
circles was reports of heavy hog feed- 
ing, owing to cheap feedstuffs, and rela- 
tively favorable live hog values. 

The crude situation continued more 
or less nominal. In some cases packers 
are said to be short of nearby crude, 
and this appears to be making for rela- 
tive firmness in the nearby crude mar- 
ket. Ideas on nearby crude were 4% 
@5c, but offerings were scarce. Little 
or nothing was reported done in ship- 
ment crude, although ideas on the latter 
were reported around 4c. It is under- 
stood that wagon lots of seed have been 
selling on a basis of $9.00@11.00 per 
ton, lowest levels in many years. 
This was looked upon as forecasting a 
low priced season’s start, but even at 
that level, it was said, and with crude 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Aug. 20, 1931.— 
All positions of New Orleans cotton oil 
contracts are about twenty-five points 
higher than week ago. Immediate 
bleachable is steady at 6c lb., loose New 
Orleans. September crude is nominal 
at 4%c lb. for Texas and 4%c for Val- 
ley. Louisiana mills are not yet offer- 
ing. Crop continues late. Frequent 
rains are retarding picking and gin- 
ning. 

Memphis. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 20, 1931.— 
Crude cottonseed oil and hulls nominal; 
forty-one per cent protein cottonseed 
meal, $14.00@15.00. 

Dallas. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., Aug. 20, 1931.—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 43¢c; forty-three per cent 
meal, $16.50; hulls, $6.00. 


around 4c, there is little or no profit 
for the mill. 

The impression prevailed in both oil 
and cotton circles that the cotton crop 
has maintained or improved its condi- 
tion since the last Government report. 
As a result, some are predicting that 
the next Government report will run 
200,000 to 400,000 bales larger than the 
last report and around the 16,000,000 
bale fi . Such a crop would pro- 
duce about 4,000,000 bbls. of oil this 
season. This, with the carryover of 
732,000 bbls., indicates new season’s 
—— of 4,732,000 bbls., an excessive 
outlook considering the past season’s 
consumption, of 3,367,000 bbls. 


Crop Prospects Good. 


Under these conditions the trade is 
bearish at heart, and some are talking 
excessively low prices during the com- 
ing winter, particularly as the outlook 
favors a larger supply of lard. Also 
the indications are that there will be 
plentiful supplies of foreign oils. 

The weekly weather report said that 
the week was decidedly cool in the cot- 
ton belt, especially in the central sec- 
tions. Rainfall was spotted, being 
heavy and unfavorable in some east 
Gulf districts, parts of the Northeast- 
ern belt and locally elsewhere. 


Except for retardation in growth by 
reason of coolness and too much mois- 
ture in some sections and dryness in 
parts of the western belt, the crop con- 
tinues to make rather satisfactory de- 
velopments. Growth is fairly good in 
Northern Texas, though with consid- 
erable complaint of dryness, more than 
normal sheeding and premature open- 
ing. In southern Texas, conditions con- 
tinue poor in most sections. 

In Oklahoma, development was most- 
ly good, except on dry uplands of the 
central and west. The weather was 
favorable for weevils in the eastern 
portions. In the central states progress 
varied considerably, ranging from poor 
to good. In Georgia, development was 
poor in the south because of too much 
rain, and it was too wet also in west- 
ern Florida and eastern North Carolina. 


COCOANUT OIL—The market ruled 
rather heavy with a slow consumers’ 
demand and fair offerings. Prices were 








Cotton Seed Oil Futures Market 


CONTRACT GRADES: BLEACHABLE PRIME SUMMER YELLOW COTTONSEED 
OIL—PRIME SUMMER YELLOW COTTONSEED OIL 


UNIT OF CONTRACT: 60,000 pounds loose oil in licensed bonded warehouse 
BONDED WAREHOUSES located at favorable points: 











ATLANTA, GA. 
BAYONN. 


E, N. J. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
MACON, GA. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


PORT IVORY, S. I. 
SAVANNAH, GA. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 





_NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
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at new lows for the move. Consumers’ 
demand has been particularly light, be- 
ing influenced partly by easiness in 
other oils. At New York, tanks for the 
balance of the year are quoted at 3%c, 
while January-March shipment is quoted 
at 4c. At the Pacific Coast, some busi- 
ness has been put through at 3%c for 
ore and the market is quoted at 3% 
c. 

@SOYA BEAN OIL—The market was 
quiet and easier, with demand slow. 
Prices were quoted at 5%c f.0.b. west- 
ern mills. 

CORN OIL—Prices are quoted at 
5%c f.o.b. western mills. 

PALM OIL—After displaying easi- 
ness for most of the week, the market 
steadied somewhat as a result of the 
better tone in the cables. Demand, 
however, showed no signs of improve- 
ment, although pressure is light and the 
undertone steady. At New York, spot 
Nigre was quoted 4%c; shipment Nigre, 
3%c; spot Lagos, 442c; shipment Lagos, 
4@4%c; 12% per cent acid oil for ship- 
ment, 4%c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Demand con- 
tinued rather slow. There was no pres- 
sure of supplies, and consequently the 
market was rather quiet and about 
steady. At New York, tanks were 
quoted at 4.05@4.10c, while bulk oil 
was quoted at 3.90c. 

.@) E OIL FOOTS—A steadier tone 
but a very limited business was re- 
ported in this market, with spot foots 
at New York quoted at 5c; shipment 
foots, 4%c. 

a OIL—Market nomi- 
nal, 
SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 
PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 


COTTONSEED OIL—Demand for 
store oil is reported quiet, with the tone 
about steady. Crude was more or less 
nominal. Nearby was quoted at 4%@ 
5c; future, 4c. Market transactions at 
New York were as follows: 


Friday, August 14, 1931. 
—Range— —Closing— 


Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
I ok si Sates eek car sabi 575 a . 
RR Ee Pee are See iss 
Sept 7 555 545 553 a 559 
1 5388 588 541 a 545 
BE 6 46 xp Nickel va ee 510 a 550 
ict.s ACES Mas bea bs 515 a 530 
a, eee create Geer 529 a 540 
ee 7 5385 525 5387 a 546 
Sales, including switches, 15 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude nominal. 


Saturday, August 15, 1931. 


BOG So ss Mera pana st cease _ epee 
ie Ale paar areas ag eked ep od, EEE 
Sept 8 560 560 560a.... 
ee 3 548 548 548 a.... 
WOW fics sew fe has VS ial 510 a 550 
eee 525 a 540 
BD oe pie co cle Soon Loree 5384 a 540 
De se asta ve ee 5389 a 545 
Sales, ineluding switches, 11 con- 

tracts. Southeast crude nominal. 

Monday, August 17, 1931. 

EEE PS ratings | eps 580 a 
BN ii Socks 6 ck Wail eke Yt = 
Sept 6 561 555 555 a 565 
See 1 541 541 540 a 550 
OS ices ics 2ock tee 500 a 540 
DRS oon Kars eke cae ee 515 a 535 
NR Tp err e ee 528 a 535 
eae pe en es 537 a 550 


Sales, including switches, 7 contracts. 


Southeast crude nominal. 
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Tuesday, August 18, 1931. 


MOE. kins oo degease + aes oe Wares 
PE Vad <: shee baile sat 560 a .... 
Sept. 1 554 554 549 a 555 
TS ak 540 540 5385 a 540 
OO occ Stok eke Roe 500 a 545 
SE SRERS pipe hy beeen hy re nar Se 515 a 527 
a 1 525 525 525a.... 
| ee 9 587 586 585 a 538 
Sales, including switches, 12 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude nominal. 


Wednesday, August 19, 1931. 


BCS NS eet sees GSp-8 =... 
i RS SING 588 a 554 
Ee 1 529 529 527 a 530 
I a Pi eee ees 500 a 535 
ON A eee eae 508 a 520 
DMRS puke Gus de heeee «bee 518 a 520 
Mar...... 4 585 585 5385 a 


Sales, including switches, 5 contracts. 
Southeast crude normal. 


Thursday, August 20, 1931. 


ONG bbs Sasi ab aatiasee 590 a 

SERS Breet anon ayn ee 590 a .... 
eae 542 5385 528 a 536 
[Aas 6 oe ek 5380 526 527 a 585 
NS oiioag celle wk Saleh atone 505 a 535 
NEST AI an ee ene va Pane 510 a 522 
BUN vais igs Sad ew Ba 519 a 525 
BORIS ls Sane hasten 5385 5385 584 a 538 








See page 41 for later markets. 








MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 19, 1931. 

Cottonseed meal today continued its 
downward course without much inter- 
ruption until just before the close when 
sustaining orders came into the pit 
from shorts who were willing to take 
profit. The market closed up slightly 
from the lows. New low prices, how- 
ever, were registered on every month. 
August meal sold at $15.00; September 
meal, $15.00; December meal, $15.50. 
The prices recorded today are the low- 
est since 1907, when cottonseed meal 
sold at $12.00 per ton. 

Lack of demand and the oversupply, 
both present and prospective, are hav- 
ing a telling effect on values. The de- 
cline was stimulated by weakness in 
grain and cotton. 

Cotton seed market was irregular, 
and although prices were lower, sales 
were affected today in January at 
$14.50 and March at $15.00. As the 
cotton crop is approaching maturity 
more interest is being displayed in 
trading in cotton seed. 

———4e—__ 
COTTONSEED RATE REDUCTION. 

Operation of certain schedules pro- 
posing to reduce freight rates on crude 
cottonseed oil from Southwestern points 
to California from Aug. 15, 1931, to 
March 15, 1932, has been suspended by 
an order entered Aug. 13 in Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 3629, 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

ae" eae 
JUNE MARGARINE EXPORTS. 

Oleomargarine exports during June, 
1931, totaled 46,388 lbs., compared with 
57,249 Ibs. during the same month last 
year. Exports for the first six months 
of 1931 totaled 1,194,517 lbs., compared 
with 1,832,690 lbs. during the same 
period of 1930. 
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LARD AND SUBSTITUTE PRicgg 


Prices of all the important edible oils 
and fats declined in 1930 from the 1999 
level, and this decline continued dy; 
the first half of 1931. In the Unity 
States, according to the U. §, 
of Agricultural Economics, prices ¢ 
lard per 100 lbs. at Chicago during the 
first half of 1931 averaged $9.60, com. 
pared with an average of $11.68 for the 
same period of the preceding year, The 
July, 1931, Chicago price of lar of 
$8.65 was the lowest monthly @ 
since September, 1915. The average 
for 1930 of $12.02 was also the lowest 
for any year since 1915. 

Cottonseed oil, which constitutes 
about 85 per cent of the oils and fats 
used in making lard substitutes, did not 
decline in price to such an extent as did 
lard. The New York price of cotton. 
seed oil, prime summer yellow, declined 
from an average of 8.5c per Ib. during 
the first half of 1930 to 7.2c during the 
first six months of this year. The low 
prices of these products during 193) 
were largely the result of a weakened 
demand, since the production of both 
lard and lard substitutes was lower in 
1930 than in 1929. Continued unfayor. 
able demand conditions in 1931 have 
doubtless been an important factor in 
the price declines during the first half 
of the current year. 

The production of cottonseed oil, the 
dominating raw product of lard substi- 
tute manufacture, increased from 
1,581,631,000 Ibs. in 1929 to 1,616,102, 
000 Ibs. in 1930, an increase of 2.2 per 
cent. However, the estimated total 
disappearance of cottonseed oil was 
approximately the same in 1929 as in 
1930. The trends in production of the 
other vegetable oils used in the making 
of lard substitutes varied somewhat. 
The factory production of coconut, 
corn and soybean oils in 1930 were 
under the figures of a year earlier, but 
the production of peanut oil increased 
materially in 1930 as in 1929. 

The relation between lard and lard 
substitute prices fluctuated rather 
widely in 1930. However, with the ex- 
ception of a few months the normal 
relationship between prices of these 
two products was maintained. I 
the first half of 1931 the premium 
lard prices over lard substitute prices 
was lower than during the same 
in 1930, but was above the first six 
months of 1929. Lard prices, thus far 
in 1931, have declined to a greater 
extent than lad see prices. an 
resulting spread, however, 18 
nearly normal from the seasonal stand- 
point than the margin existing during 
1930. In most years this s 18 
relatively narrow during the first hi 
of the year but widens somewhat during 
the last half. 

———e—- 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of cottonseed products for 
the 11 months ended June 30, 1931, are 
reported by the U. S. Census Bureau as 
follows: 

1931. - 
aie "ut 
110,622 


Oil, crude, Ibs.:..........-.. 9,450, 
pS EE eee 16,555, 
Cake and meal, tons of 2,000 


8. 
Linters, running bales....... 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products were quieter, barely 
steady during the latter part of the 
week, but there was no material pres- 
sare. Support was limited, but com- 
mission houses and packers were on 
both sides. Cash trade routine hog re- 
ceipts fair. Hog prices were steadier. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil was quiet, about steady 
and there was some liquidation in Sep- 
tember and October. Shorts are buy- 
ing. Nearby refiners are absorbing Oc- 

. Fresh commission house trade 
poth sides March. It is understood that 
the first half of September crude was 
offered at 4%c. Cash trade quiet, but 
no pressure on actual oil anywhere. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Friday noon were: 

Aug., $5.95 bid; Sept., $5.830@5.35; 
Oct., $5.28@5.35; Nov., $5.00@5.30; 
Dec. $5.10@5.22; Jan., $5.16@5.25; 
Mar., $5.30@5.40. 

Quotations on prime summer yellow: 

Aug., $5.45 bid; Sept., $5.10@5.35; 
Oct., $5.10@5.35; Nov., $5.00@5.30; 
Dec. $5.00@5.25; Jan., $5.05@5.25; 
Mar., $5.20@5.35. 

Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 2%c. 
Stearine. 

Stearine, 8%4c. 

Friday’s Lard Markets. 

New York, Aug. 21, 1931. — Lard, 
prime western, $7.80@8.20; middle 
western, $7.55@7.65; city, 74 @7%c; 
refined continent, 8%c; South Ameri- 
can, 8%c; Brazil kegs, 9%c; compound, 


8%c. 
a 
BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, August 21, 1931.—Fair de- 
mand for A. C. hams with the balance 
of the list quiet. Boxed meats steady 
el fairly good trade on pure refined 


Friday’s prices were as_ follows: 
Hams, American cut, 78s; hams, long 
cut, 90s; shoulders, square, 50s; picnics, 


none; short backs, 60s; bellies, clear, 


dds; Canadian, none; Cumberlands, 68s; 
Wiltshires, none; spot lard, 40s 6d. 
a 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. % 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Aug. 21, 1931, 


show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 123,615 quar- 


ters; to the Continent, 3,819 quarters. 


a of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 62,966 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 3,819 quarters. 


fe 
DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 


Exports of Danish bacon for the week 
ended Aug. 15, 1931, amounted to 7,240 
metric tons, compared with 7,066 metric 
tons last week, and 5,467 metric tons 
g the corresponding week of last 


year. 


ARMOUR REGULAR DIVIDEND. 


Board of directors of Armour and 
Company of Delaware and the North 
American Provision Company met on 
August 21 and declared the usual 
quarterly dividend on the outstanding 
preferred stock of these respective com- 
panies, the dividend being payable Oc- 
tober 1, to stockholders of record Sep- 


tember 10. 
nn 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
Aug. 1 to Aug. 19, 1931, totaled 5,214,- 
580 lbs.; tallow, none; greases, 300,000 
lbs.; stearine, none. 


The Trading 
Authority 


Market prices based on 
actual transactions, and un- 
biased reports on the condi- 
tion of the markets, are 
given each day by THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER’S 
DAILY MARKET SERV- 
ICE. 

Market prices and trans- 
actions on provisions, lard, 
sausage meats, tallows, 
greases, etc., at Chicago are 
given, together with Board 
of Trade prices, hog market 
information, etc. Export 
markets also are covered. 
This service has become 
the recognized trading au- 
thority and is used by pack- 
ers, wholesalers, brokers and 
others as a basis for their 
prices, for settling claims, 
pricing inventories, etc. 
THE DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE is mailed at the 
close of trading each day, 
and new subscribers are 
furnished with a handsome 
leather binder for filing the 
reports for record and com- 
parative purposes.  Tele- 
graphic service (messages 
collect) is also available to 
subscribers at all times. 

If you want to keep posted 
on the markets every day, 
fill out the coupon below and 
mail it. Subscription is at 
the rate of $1 per week, or 
$52 per year, payable in ad- 
vance: 


The National Provisioner, 

Old. Colony Bldg., Chicago. 
Please send me information about 
the DAILY MARKET SERVICE: 


eee eereeeereseseeseessesereees 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


Valley Meat Co., Marysville, Cal., will 
spend approximately $60,000 on plant 
improvements, 

Kuhner Packing Co., Muncie, Ind., are 
planning ges improvements to the ex- 
tent of $30,000. 

Navarro Cotton Oil Co. and South 
Land Cotton Oil Co., both at Corsicana, 
Tex., sustained considerable damage to 
their plants recently by heavy wind 
storms. 

Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, has 
established a branch at Albany, N. Y. 
Edward Jackson, formerly at Little 
Rock, Ark., will manage the Albany 
branch. 

J. G. Boswell Co. cotton oil mill plant 
at Corcoran, Cal., together with several 
tanks of cottonseed oil, was destroyed 
by fire recently. The mill will be re- 
built immediately. 

The burned cotton oil mill of C. M. 
Francis, Rule, Tex., will be rebuilt on 
a considerably enlarged scale at a cost, 
together with modern equipment, of ap- 
proximately $175,000. 

Albert Packing Co., Washington, Pa., 
has plans for rebuilding their plant, de- 
stroyed by fire on Aug. 8, with a loss 
of $80,000. Business is being conducted 
as usual in the meantime. 

J. A. Chiles and Floyd Sennett have 
taken over the provision end of the 
Grigware meat packing business at 
Tonasket, Wash. A plant will be erected 
for the manufacture of sausage. Both 
men were formerly of Seattle. 


Henry J. Elliott has been appointed 
oer scare receiver for the Pontiac 
-acking Co., Pontiac, Mich., in connec- 
tion with the petition for dissolution 
of the company. Final hearing on the 
petition will be held on Aug. 24. 

Southland Cotton Seed Products Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., will drop the name 
under which it has operated during the 
past year and shape its business organi- 
zation to continue under some other 
name, according to a decree entered in 
the federal court at Kansas City. The 
decree was the result of action by the 
Southland Cotton Oil Co., Paris, Tex., 
which for years has maintained a sales 
office in Kansas City. 

eX 


HYGRADE BUYS SULLIVAN. 


Hygrade Food Products Co. has pur- 
chased the Sullivan Packing Co., De- 
troit, well-known meat packing concern, 
with sales exceeding $5,000,000 an- 
nually. The purchase was made on a 
cash basis, including customers’ ac- 
counts, brands, trade marks and good- 
will, but excluding land, buildings and 
other fixed assets. The Detroit plant 
of Hygrade adjoins that of the Sulli- 
van Packing Co., which now presumably 
will be closed. 

a 


BRITISH PROVISION IMPORTS. 


Into Liverpool during July, 1931, re- 
ported by Liverpool Provision Trade 
Association: 


July, 1981. 
Bacon, including shoulders, lbs.......... 1,268,900 
FEAINE, Ten ccccnctcescccccevasaccoeses 3,464,300 
TOBE, COMB oo occ co cciccccevescesseccecceee 1,790 


Approximate weekly consumption ex- 
Liverpool stocks for months given: 


Bacon, Hams, Lard, 

Ibs. Tbs. tons. 

TOIT, TOBE. oc cvcecccsoss 335,100 900,600 273 
— Ree 306,500 922,300 303 
rae)” re 925,000 1,398,500 339 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
aera 6 Economics. ) 


Chicago, Ill., Aug. 20, 1931. 
CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Strictly choice yearlings, 25c high- 
er; comparable heavies, 25@50c up; 


all others, unevenly easy to as much as 
50c lower. Inbetween light heifer and 
mixed yearlings ruled 25@50c down; 
grassy and shortfed offerings lost early 
advance and in addition closed 25c low- 
er on killer account. Grass cows and 
heifers, 25c lower; cutters and bulls 
steady; vealers, 50c higher. Strictly 
grainfed steers were again very scarce, 
shortfeds and grassers predominating. 
Buyers made a determined move to 
widen range between short fed and long 
fed steers and yearlings. Extreme top, 
$10.25, paid for long yearlings; prac- 
tical top weighty bullocks, $9.85, but 
short load 1,341-lb. averages sold up to 
$10.25. Best 1,478-lb. steers, $9.85; 
1,535-Ib., $9.75; 1,600-Ib. $9.50; heifer 
yearlings, up to $9.75, highest since 
February. Most western grass steers 
went on killer account at $6.30@6.60. 
HOGS—Compared with one week 
ago, hogs are mostly 15@25c lower; pigs 
and light lights, as well as extreme 
weight butchers, occasionally off more, 
packing sows sharing the decline. Nar- 
row demand was the main bearish fac- 
tor. Week’s top, $7.75, paid early; 
closing top, $7.25; late bulk good to 
choice 170 to 210 Ibs., $7.00@7.15; 
220 to 250 lbs., $6.65@7.10; 260 to 290 
Ibs., $6.25@6.60; 300 to 390 Ibs., $5.10 
@6.10; 140 to 160 Ibs., $6.50@6.85; 
pigs, $5.50@6.25; packing sows, $4.00 
_" smooth lightweights, $5.00@ 


SHEEP—Compared with week ago: 
Fat lambs, mostly 50@75c lower; 
week’s supply being largest of season; 
sheep, around 50c lower. Trade closed 
active on lambs and slow on sheep. To- 
day’s bulks: Choice range lambs, $7.75 


and $7.85, few $7.95; better grade na- 
tives, $7.00@7.75; best $8.00, the 
week’s top; medium natives, $5.50@ 
6.75; throwouts, $4.00, few $4.50; range 
throwouts, $5.25@5.50 to killers; fat 
ewes, $1.00@2.00. 


~ oe 
KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Kansas City, Kan., Aug. 20, 1931. 
CATTLE—Limited supplies of native 
fed steers and yearlings were respon- 


sible for a 25@50c advance in values 
during the week, and new high levels 
since March were reached. Choice 
yearling steers scored $10.35, scaling 
from 842 to 1,035 lIbs., while several 
loads brought $9.50@10.00. Best me- 
dium weight natives made $10.00, while 
choice heavies stopped at $9.35. West- 
ern grass steers were in liberal quota, 
and prices are unevenly 25@75c lower 
for the week, with $4.50@6.50 taking 
the bulk. Wintered and fed grassers 
ranged from $7.50@8.60. Better grades 
of she stock closed steady to 25c high- 
er, but lower grades ruled weak to 25c 
lower. Bulls are 10@15c off, and veal- 
00. fully steady, with the top at 


HOGS—tTrade in hogs has been un- 
even, and after a series of up and 
down markets final prices on offerings 
scaling 240 lbs. and down are 10@20c 
lower, while heavier description are 
weak to 10c off. The late top rested 
at $6.80 on choice 200- to 230-lb. 
weights. Although shipping outlet has 
been moderate they have taken the 
bulk of the more desirable light and 
medium weight arrivals. Packing 
grades are 15@25c lower at $4.75 
down. 

SHEEP—A weaker undertone fea- 
tured sheep, and all killing classes are 
lower. Fat lambs moved slowly at 
15@25c lower levels, while mature 
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W. L. KENNETT 
Louisville, Ky. 





KENNETT-MURRAY 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


NEW ADDRESS IS 
1315 H Street, N.W.,Washington, D.C. 


instead of the former address 
706 Westory Building 





C. B. HEINEMANN, Service Mgr. 
1315 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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F. L. MURRAY 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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sheep are 75c@$1.00 below a week ago, 
The week’s top lambs reached $759 ne 
both natives and Westerns, wi the 
bulk cleared from $7.00@7.50, neal 





- St ye . gtd fat ewes 
-75, but on the close the bulk ranged 
from $2.00 down. 


————__ 
ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, IIl., Aug. 20, 1931, 

CATTLE—Compared with one week 
ago: Fed steers sold steady to Be 
lower; other natives and western grass 
steers, 25@50c lower, extremes off The: 
fat mixed yearlings and heifers, steady 
to strong; others, 25@50c lower; cows, 
mostly 25c lower, some off more; cut. 
ters and low cutters, weak to 25¢ 
bulls steady; vealers, 25c higher. Bulk 
of fat steers registered $8.15@9.00, 
with top yearlings $9.60 and best mg. 
tured steers $9.50. Most westem 
steers earned $4.65@6.75; top, $7.5, 
Bulk of fat mixed yearlings and heifers 
cashed at $8.00@9.00; medium fleshed 
descriptions, $5.75@7.00; top mixed 
kinds, $9.50; best heifers, $9.10. Cows 
went largely at $3.25@4.25; low out. 
ters, $1.50@2.00. The period closed 
with top medium bulls $3.75; top veal- 
ers, $9.25. 

HOGS—Reductions of 25@35c were 
made on hog prices, all classes 
the loss. Top price was $7.15 on Thurs- 
day, with bulk 150 to 240 lbs. $6: 
7.10 and 240 to 280 Ibs. $6.25 He 
Sows finished at $4.00@5.00 * 

SHEEP—Fat lambs and sheep de 
clined 25@5c during the week, late Mop 
on lambs to city butchers being $7 
Bulk went to packers at $7.00@7.25. 
Common throwouts finished at $3.50, 
and fat ewes at $1.50@2.50. 


rs 
OMAHA 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of cultural 
aioe ~ Economics. ) 8 


Omaha, Aug. 20, 1931. 

CATTLE—New high prices were es- 
tablished on all weight steers and year- 
lings during the week, the top reaching 
the highest point since early in March. 
The market was very uneven, choice 
long feds working higher, while medium 
grades were dull and weak, closing 
around 25c lower than last week’s close. 
Choice long feds sold fully 25c¢ to as 
much as 50c higher. Fed heifers were 
active at strong prices, and the 
grade cows held close to steady. 
Medium grassers declined around 50c; 
cutter grades, 15@25c. Bulls closed 
weak to 25c lower; vealers, steady # 
50c lower. Several loads of yearlings 
medium weights and weighty steers up 
to 1,400 lbs. cashed at $10.00, the 


week’s top price. 

HOGS_ Sharp fluctuations featured 
in the hog trade, with the general 
lower. Comparisons Thursday 
Thursday show lights und butchers 
weak to 30c lower; heavy c 
about 10c higher; sows, 15@25c higher. 
Thursday’s top, $6.80, was 
choice 190- to 210-Ib. averages, 
following bulks: 160- to 210-Ib. aver 
ages, $6.50@6,80; 210- to 250-Ib. 
ers, $5.85@6.75; 250- to 350-Ib. 
ers, $4.75@6.10; sows, $4.25@ 
smooth light sows, $5.15; stags, $4.00@ 
4.75. 

SHEEP—Liberal receipts at all leat 
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August 22, 1931. 


+ market centers resulted in a lower 
ng to killing classes. Comparisons 
qhursday with Thursday show lamb 
50c lower; aged sheep, $1.00@ 
On Thursday, good and 
ae ee 
- medium e, $6. .50; so’ 

tah; menatives, $7.25@7.50; medium 
grade, $5.50@6.50; culls, down to $4.00; 
fed clipped lambs, $7.25; good and 
choice ewes, $1.50@2.00. 

oe 


ST. PAUL 


, Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
@y , “BTheores Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Aug. 19, 1981. 


CATTLE—Further widening in the 
price spread between strictly grain and 
grass fat offerings developed following 
increased receipts of grass cattle this 
week. These worked 25c or more 
lower. Fed offerings held steady, and 
entered at $8.00@9.50; grass fats, 
$4,50@6.50; cows, $3.25 @4.25; heifers, 
$3.75@5.50; cutters, $2.00@3.00; bulls, 
$3.25@3.50; vealers, $6.00@8.50, un- 


1.25 lower. 
choice range 


HOGS—A sharp break in hog values, 
which sent prices back to the low time 
of June, developed here this week, light 
hogs ruling 25@50c lower, sows show- 
ing the same loss. Better 170- to 210- 
bb. weights cleared at $6.50@6.75; 225- 
to 300-lb. butchers, $5.00@6.25; sows, 
largely $3.75@4.50; pigs and light 
lights, mostly $6.25. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs worked unevenly 
2%@T5e lower; ewes, 50@75c lower. 
Bulk of the better lambs sold today at 
$6.75 to mostly $7.25 under a rigid 
sort; bucks, $5.75@6.25; throwouts, 
$3.50. Slaughter ewes sold from $1.50 
down; culls, to 50c. 

+e —— 


SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
conomics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., August 20, 1931. 

CATTLE—Good and choice beef 
steers and yearlings gained 25@50c 
this week under keen competition. Call 
for lower grades proved less urgent, 
and steady to 25c higher values devel- 
oped. Choice yearlings topped at 
$10.00, the highest since mid-March. 
Medium weight steers reached $9.85, 
heavy beeves sold up to $9.75 and most 
grain feds moved at $8.25@9.50. 
Yearling heifers gained 25c, but grassy 
she stock ruled fully 25c lower. Few 
loads choice fed heifers made $8.60@ 
9.25, and beef cows bulked at $3.00@ 
4.00. Bulls and vealers indicated little 


mes Sy 











Long Distance Phone 
YARDS 0037 
Private Wires to Clear- 
ing House Floor and 
Hog Alley 
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change. Medium bulls sold largely at 
$3.00@38.50, and the packer vealer top 
stood at $6.50. 

HOGS—Swine prices rallied follow- 
ing an early sharp set-back and fin- 
ished irregular. Light butchers ruled 
weak, while weightier kinds and pack- 
ing sows sold strong to 15c higher. 
Light butchers topped late at $6.80, and 
most 160- to 250-lb. averages brought 
$6.25@6.75. Heavy butchers were 
scarce, and the few 260- to 290-lb. offer- 
ings made $5.50@6.15, with weights 
290 lbs. and up salable at $4.85@5.50. 
Most packing sows earned $4.35@5.15. 

SHEEP—Increased supplies and a 
weak dressed trade aided in depressing 
prices as fat lambs dropped 25@50c. 
Most good to choice range and native 
offerings late sold at $6.50@7.25; top, 
$7.25. Fat ewes slumped fully $1.00, 
as choice handy-weights were quoted 


$2.00 down. 
a 
ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


St. Joseph, Mo., Aug. 20, 1931. 


CATTLE—A continued upward price 
trend for good and choice cattle carried 
top to $10.25 today, the highest since 
late January. Best steers and year- 
lings advanced 25@50c for the week, 
but lower grades were unevenly 25@ 
75c lower. Cows sold steady; bulls, 
weak to 25¢ lower; vealers and calves, 
strong to mostly 50c higher. Bulk of 
fed native steers and yearlings brought 
$8.50@9.75; common and medium 
grassers, $5.00@7.65, few down to 
$4.25; best fed grassers, $7.90; best 
beef cows, $5.75, bulk grassy kinds 
$3.25@4.25; cutter grades, $2.00@3.00; 
most bulls, $2.75@3.25; top vealers, 
$7.50; best heavy calves, $7.25. 

HOGS—A two-way market featured 
hogs, light and medium weights selling 
weak to 20c lower; heavy weights, 10@ 
20c higher; sows, weak to 25c lower. 
Top broke below $7.00 for the first time 
since July 1, the average cost falling 
below $6.00. Top today was $6.80; 170 
to 230 Ibs., $6.50@6.75; 240 to 270 lbs., 
$5.90@6.40; 280 to 325 Ibs., $5.85@5.80; 
sows, $3.75@4.75. 

SHEEP—Desirable slaughter grades 
of lambs have been relatively scarce, 
and the market shows firmness, the top 
and bulk of fat range offerings going 
at $7.50 today; a few best natives, to 
$7.25; inbetween grades, $5.00@7.00. 
Aged sheep turned decidedly weak, best 
ewes selling around $2.00@2.25, or 50@ 
75c lower for the period. 


FELIX GEHRMANN 


Commission Buyer of Live Stock 
Room 606—Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards 


Chicago, Illinois 
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CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Des Moines, Ia., August 20, 1931. 


Compared with a week ago, hogs 
marketed direct at 24 concentration 
points and 7 packing plants in Iowa 
and Minnesota are mostly 15@30c low- 
er, light lights off most. Current prices 
are at lowest levels since early in July. 
Late bulk 170 to 220 lIbs., $6.20@6.50; 
closely sorted loads, up to $6.65; bulk 
230 to 250 Ibs., $5.90@6.40; 260 to 300 
Ibs., $5.85@6.10; big weight butchers, 
down to $4.75 and below; most good 
sows, $3.50@4.60. 

Receipts of hogs unloaded daily at 
these 24 concentration yards and 7 
packing plants week ended Aug. 20: 


This Last 

week. week. 
i ee” Oe Ren 9,200 21,100 
Saturday, Aug. 15............. 8,900 15,400 
Pee, BM. BG bcc vccccvisves ,600 24,900 
TOO, AME Wie cccccesnesces 11,500 8,500 
Wednesday, Aug. 19............ 15,100 12,400 
Thursday, Aug. 20............ 10,900 10,200 





Unless otherwise noted, price quotations are 
based on transactions covering deliveries showing 
— excessive weight shrinkage, nor excessive 

me 


<r 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Aug. 15, 1931: 


At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Aug. 15..... 201,000 387,000 401,000 
Previous week .......... 212,000 392,000 372,000 
WE clint dash pone canaded ,000 431,000 2,000 
WEE Sucsccnasesceavuaeea 210,000 501,000 372,000 
DE Gkgeds canon onse ete 000 415,000 327,000 
DE 06 Ci aicticsvicnawarnee 258,000 510,000 291,000 

Hogs at 11 markets: 

Weak: embed Amami 16sec s cv eccicsiscisusace 332,000 
BOOTED WOE 6 oscccvidliwcactveccacesnes 000 
BD. oe auntie as <i.deeueebimexden cagaeweed 374,000 
SEE. Ses huh cadet Chae ccdeabemeuend Gees awdd 0,000 
BEE 60-00 dessceeee ews tavddenateseennnaseen 359,000 
TREE cemsccnvcdenececedadascosevcescactee dw ,000 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Aug. 15....156,000 000 303,000 
Previous week .......... 169,000 314,000 273,000 
SE cdmey etnias eas waked 160,000 326,000 000 
BE Nig aceadh gees nunonae 161,000 357,000 274,000 
SEE wands conneetw ayaa 180,000 309,000 ,000 

ME ccnch scee gages umegan 202,000 381,000 227,000 
—_@— 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


At nine centers during week ended 
Friday, Aug. 15, 1931: 








Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

Aug. 15. week. 193 
CGR i 6's 6 casks nde <oists 76,803 69,892 103,191 
Kansas City, Kan........ 11,860 11,294 14,749 
NE ac Vivagneskacece ce 405 31,851 33,964 
*Bast St. Louis.......... 534 892 41,300 
BS. CURE. be. c tic pcecan eh .972 18,489 21,369 
RE. era 32,596 41,235 36,068 
WG TOME coe Sabet iscncs 7,289 26,232 21,987 
Indianapolis ............. 9,696 10,717 13,972 
New York and J. C...... 29,010 30,084 17,063 
RE AS PR 260,165 269,636 303,672 


*Includes St. Louis, Mo. 














Information furnished 
rezarding trading in 
contracts for future 
delivery, upon request 





—. 
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Semana 














Order Buyers 





Union Stock Yards 


J. W. MURPHY CO. 
HOGS ONLY 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 
Omaha, Nebr. 





Order Buyers of Live Stock 
McMurray—Johnston—Walker, Inc. 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 








Ft. Wayne 


Indiana 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases Ft livestock packers at principal 








centers for the week ended Saturday, August 15, 

1931, with comparisons. are reported to The Na- 
tional Provisioner as follows: 

CHICAGO. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

Armour and Co.......... 5,784 3,869 9,715 

eS See eee 4,430 3,228 11,396 

ES NeRiretaenss 4,078 3,988 8,867 

Morris & Co. ........... 923 3,332 

Amer. Prov. Oo.... 6,101 2,005 . 

G. d 1,907 1,587 cbse 

+ we McNeill & Libby... 465 es cae 

iacwesovolisbesss ce 2,659 23,108 11,769 

Shinpers Dah psednakibie hae 13,851 25,212 18,219 

TE ccs ite ee Kins 41,111 80,311 63,198 


Brennan Pack Co., 4,826 hogs; Independent 
Packing Co., 1,1 hogs; Boyd, my & a 
1,250 hogs; Hygrade Food Products Corp., 4,438 
hogs; — Packing Co., 4,721 hogs; others, 


Not including 1,207 cattle, 1,114 calves, 21,803 
hogs and 12,081 sheep bought direct. 


KANSAS CITY. 








Hogs. Sheep. 
1,501 3,213 
1,582 4,506 

“831 «2,688 
2,943 5,240 
1, 3,884 

199 
8,945 19,770 





Cattle and 

calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
6,240 5,913 15,850 
4,148 6,982 13,765 
1,048 5,158 


Armour and Co. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. 
Dold Pkg. Co. .. 











Morris & Co. ...... ... 1607 «2,117 «5,811 
attE Win. ...cccccsace 5,517 6.357 20,313 
PE Niet cnbashuassaas Syke 26,046 

Eee apt ee 20,366 52,568 55,739 


Eagle Pkg. —s 14 cattle; Geo. Hoffman Pkg 
Co., 33 xe ba 3 erowich ‘Pkg. Co., 1 cattle: 
Omaha cattle; J. Rife Pkg. Co., 3 
cattle; zi oth : Sons, 30 cattle; So. Omaha Pkg. 
Co., BL cattle; Lincoln Pkg. Co., 105 cattle; Nagle 
Pkg. 327 cattle; Sinclair Pkg. Co., 294" cattle; 
Wilson & Co., 901 cattle. 


ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


Armour and = . 2,007 852 1,954 4,677 
3,426 


























Swift & 2,505 1,757 2,411 
Morris & Co. . 439 461 327 
East Side Pkg. Co.. 795 2 suka 146 
American Pkg. Co... 142 176 1,080 
Krey Pkg. Co....... 110 80 3,989 100 
PE csheneccssh 6,885 4,428 27,304 716 
SD Ssccvecccscce 3,221 543 6,971 1,660 
ee 16,104 8,397 43,659 11,335 
Not including 4,048 cattle, 1,908 calves, 25,290 
hogs and 2,963 sheep bought direct. - 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Co. ....... 2,859 712 5,216 13,674 
Armour and Co. .... 3,646 622 4,951 8,508 
MUP. canceriasrese 2,697 72 5,202 12,779 
| PC Aer 9,202 1,406 15,369 34,961 
SIOUX CITY. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 2,633 4 6,500 6,114 




















Armour and Co..... 2,678 5,164 6,519 
Swift & Oo. ....... 1,411 121 =3,345 5,105 
ON Pee 3,717 eke 026 2,607 
SE. dashoodbsonne 279 48 
re 10,718 481 35,060 20,345 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
siete Be Obs: 69105 1,158 2 1,671 807 
flson & Co. ..... 1,200 623 1,686 695 
Others aeseecdenbaie 105 41 501 Seae 
ae ep > 2,463 463 1,306 3,858 1,502 
Boa including 47 cattle and 76 hogs bought 
rect. 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Catet Pkg. Co..... 796 430 2,262 1,741 
inns ets 407 43 1,602 36 
Wichita D. B. Co... ap <P 
Dunn-Ostertag ...... 112 Stine 
Keefe-Le Stourgeon. 22 aie acne 
Fred W. Dold...... 80 eee 361 
| ae eye oe 1,443 473 4,225 1,777 


Not including 29 cattle and 3,154 hogs bought 
direct. 


ST. PAUL. 
Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
2,712 9,361 7,230 
980 niep 
4,076 14,008 8,605 
142 
78 11, 045 12,901 


7,988 34,504 28,742 

















DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Swift & Co. ....... 910 152 
ur and cons. aan 106 
Biayeay-Marphy Co. \ 1,311 2208 
Ey 3,008 484 
MILWAUKEE. 


Cattle. Calves. 


Einetteten, Pkg. - 1, ane pened 
Swift & Co., Chi. 
U.D. ae 5 ¢ 








B. Co. "35 

E Gumz 100 119 
our 558 1,461 

N.Y.B.D.M. ay. 
os mr Hill, * Balt.. ane rt 
Others s....ccc.cll. 248 485 
BED nivnk sconces : 2,802 802 “4,998 

INDIANAPOLIS. 

Cattle. Calves. 
Kingan & Co....... 1,202 752 

Armour and Co. 1 
Indiana = Abt. Co. 537 69 
Brown Bros. ........ 108 59 
Sane Px. Co.. 29 Sie 
Riverview Pkg. Co.. 7 5 
Meier Pkg. Co..... 129 7 
Indiana Prov. Co... 68 8 
ass Hartman Co.. 21 1 
Ast Wabnuits ...... 4 21 
Hoosier Abt Lie unis 29 seks 
BED coves ces vad 1,133 1,946 
HEE - abuse wipsnenes 799 153 
BE Sb ahadvates 4,872 3,170 


CINCINNATI. 


S. W. Gall’s Sons.. 
Ideal Pkg. Co....... kane 
B. Kahn’s Sons Co.. 1,159 314 
Kroger G. & B. Co. 208 108 


A, Sander Pkg. Oo. 3 ekki 
J. Schlachter & Sons 238 229 
J. & F. Schroth Co.. 13 








John F. Stegner.. 267 “262 
eae 352 1,005 
ME. Sunees cases ey 1,123 524 

ME: cad cccdecens 8,378 2,446 





Cattle. Calves. 
3 
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Sheep. 
4,408 
4,114 


2,736 
11,253 


Sheep. 
2,555 
708 
“ag 


sl gi: 


Sheep. 
1,402 


iit phe 


"31 
7,357 
1765 

11,168 


Sheep. 


1,636 





"150 


261 
13,961 
699 





17,293 


Not including 1,040 cattle, 214 calves, 6,348 hogs 


and 913 sheep bought direct. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ nurcheses by markets 
for week ended Aug. 15, 1931, with comparisons: 














Week 
ended 
Aug. 15. 
0 RS ey ee ors 41,111 
Mamens. City ...cccccscece 6,401 
Sr Ati ne cdaeh ove htone 20,366 
BE. TUES cc cewcccccccss 16,104 
St. Joseph ....... 9, 
Sioux City ..... 10,718 
Oklahoma City 463 
Wichita .. 1,443 
Denver 3,008 
St. Paul 10,081 
Milwaukee .. 2,802 
Indianapolis 4,372 
Cimotematd ..cccccccecce 3,378 
WER dv nde é sense sikce en 141,449 142,598 
HOGS 
SD 1 os pews we 0nn ess 80,311 
Kansas City ............ 8,945 
RE odene tectccoesecss 52,568 
BE. BAUS. .psdccscccicess 43 
DE, (SR hdiscceceances 15,369 
SS a ere 35,060 
Oklahoma City ......... 3,858 
EEE £5 kw o.04s'0'ss eee > 4,225 
BED © ods ccdswecgucsepee 5,051 
DD cwccabdecceccsas’s 34,504 
| eae 6,353 
Indianapolis ............ 17,697 
CRROMNMOTE ccc ccccccces 11,104 
ee eee 318,704 317,891 
SHEEP 
PEGE. cwscccccucceyecs 63,1 
Kansas City ...........- 19,770 
MED, nescceseccccesgepa 55,739 
GED occ wccnctcesese 11,335 
ey EEE “Sncccccescansens 34,96: 
Ge GET con cccccesces 20,345 
Oklahoma Be? shoccdive 1,502 
DEE, Rade Che be ccasoes 1,777 
Sansa" pa esb oe yecesabees 11,253 
CED cctebanescvadees 28,742 
Milwaukee ...........0.05 3, 
Indianapilis ............. 11,168 
er errriT Tir 17,293 
ON SRW 5 ss Ss 280,887 213,375 











Cor. 




















August 22, 
CHICAGO ee 


matttiee of livestock at the 
Stock Yards fer current and comput 


are reported as follows: 


Cattle. Calves. 





851 
Sat., Aug. 15 200 
This week ...... 40,805 10,485 


Previous week ..44,372 10,356 
45 12,288 


ear ago 029 
Two years ago.. ..42,665 


Total receipts for month and 


with comparisons: 


——August—— 


gus 
1931. 1930. 
Calves .. 





Mon., Aug. 10.... 4,764 
Tues., Aug. 11... ae 


Fri., Aug. 14..... 1,006 
Sat., Aug. 15.... 100 
This week ...... 12,892 
Previous week ..14,127 
i £ eee 11, 


Oo years ago.. RTH 810 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVE 
Cattle. 


Week ended Aug. ws $ . 74 
aw * week ... 
1930 


8. as 
- 14.85 
- 15.10 

11.85 
9.65 
Av. 1926-1930 ....$12.05 





SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Net supply of cattle, i. R ., sheep for pack- 


ers at the Chicago Stock 


Cattle. 


*Week ended Aug. 15.... 26,900 
Previous week .......... 30,245 
ME. sb eids bv 6045 és 0 0as aay 33,126 
_. Bes area 30,855 
oebadsecesecessacuak 29, 
tl eeu eoneGeeeueegheere 41,675 
Ls ases dng nese ceeeaad 40,208 
DED anh snhea tes eeNVencee 40,746 
paseneneses ve tadanee 36,149 


*Saturday, August 15, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and tops and averng: 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 


Rec’d. Wat. 





No. 
*Week ended Aug. 15.103,700 
Previous week ....... 95,4 
on Abrpste'scan see 112, 
Saisie civic awh Bes ibieel 111,476 
GAR ee ee 80,92 
BEN, Ses pb00s e240 show 132,764 
50th bebe vansesaed 107, 
Av. 1926-1930 ...... 108,900 257 


*Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in 
spection for week ended Aug. 15, 1931, with com 


parisons: 


Week ended August 15..........sseeeveeee 

Previous week ......ccccsecccceeeccseeces 

WOOF AGO occccccccccvcevecsesesescepsaeum 

BD ~s c0ndon ys escues vale 5 ae-a08 oan 
CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 

Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago Lag 


and yy during the 


August 20, 1931, were as follows: 


Packers’ purchases .........+.-:: 
Direct to packers..........-+++++: 
Shippers’ purchases ..........+++> 


Dotal .nccccevcsccsecnacdessehuy 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended Aug. 15, 193k: 
Cattle. Calves. 


Jersey City ...ccccse 
Central oe 
New York ...,...<% 


| rere 
Previous week .... 
Two weeks ago..... 





i 


~ 
3 


of: 
S582 


lg 


Bion] ssbaee F 





Balt 
s 3883 
f 


ii i 


el 


- 28,171 22,494 430,001 

. 52,982 46,242 1,033'339 
29,907 25, 787 684,134 

SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. 





estcce FA EESE| sence? 
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SuESRSARS 


SSRRS 
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: 
FE 
Aug. 1, 
i 
ae 
11,119 
‘tm 
in 
8,28 
H6 
_* 
ie 
15,31 
18,515 
STOCK. 
Lanibs, 
Fr 
8. 
18.1 
14.50 
14% 
as 
$12.0 
S$. 
r pack- 
Sheep. 


55,800 
46,548 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, Aug. 20, 1931: 














(Soft ily hogs and roast- 
a ew culetel) : CHICAGO. E.8T. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. 8T. PAUL. 
Ibs.) gd-ch...... $ 6. 7.00 $ 6.50@ 7.10 $ 6.1 6.70 $ 6.25@ 8.50 
Ib We Ot o-180 Ta P gdch.... G.85@ TIS G85@ 715 6.40@ 6.80 6.50@ 6.75 6.75 
180-200 Ibs.) gd-ch.......-..5 7. 7:20 7.00@ 715 6. : 6.50@ 6.80 6.75 
yaoi. wt. (200-220 Ibs.) gd-ch... 6. 720 6. 715 (6. : 6.50@ 6.80 6.75 
(220-250 Ibs.) dich... 0+ re FeO Glog OTS B10G 10 $:00@ 6.50 575 
Le tye a . 5.35 6.35 5.60 9.25 4-75 : 8. a 5.80 5-15 
275- Ibs.) med-ch. 4. 4 a \ R “ .50@ 4. 3 
ghey (00.130 Ibs.) gach... 5.35@ 635 6.00@ 675 .......... 6.50@ 7.25 6.50 
Str Die wt. Thurs. (pigs excl.) 5.78-262 Ibs. 6.69-216 Ibs, 5.28-262 Ibs, 6.18-220 Ibs. .......... 
Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (600-900 LBS.) : 
ss dive ndsexeeiendnhe 9.75@10.50 9.50@10.00 9.50@10.00 9.65@10.35 9.00@10.00 
EC ceimshasncensne gues 8. 9.75 8.75@ 9.50 8. 9.50 8.00@ 9.65 8. 9.00 
IE cn ancacchuuwuts suas 6.75@ 8.50 5.75@ 8.75 6. 8.50 5.75@ 8.00 6.75@ 8.00 
eee eechaccues sae 4.50@ 6.75 4.00@ 5.75 4.75@ 6.75 4.00@ 5.75 4. 6.75 
STEERS (900-1,100 LBS.) : 
De ciseccencesccas’cvas 9.75@10.50 9.50@10.00 9.25@10.00 9.40@10.35 9.00@10.00 
BSR ca csshacsctenecaess 8.25@ 9.75 8500 9.50 S250 9.50 7.75@ 9.65 8. 9.00 
RM ss ciwaeis tale 08 wane 6.75@ 8.25 5.50@ 8.50 6.508 8.50 5.25@ 8.00 6.35@ 8.00 
BE oso cin cine euen os wan 4.50@ 6.75 4.25@ 5.50 4.75@ 6.50 4. 5.50 4. 6.35 
STEERS (1,100-1,300 LBS.) : 
BN snake sa coeeasaene 9.50@10.25 9.00@ 9.75 9.25@10.00 9.00@10.00 8.75@ 9.75 
MS, ccccnscucusstan 8.00@ 9.75 8.25@ 9.00 826g 9.25 7-15@ 9.40 7. 8.75 
NE Sos. cctascecatsacases 6.50@ 8.00 5.25@ 8.25 6.50@ 825 5.25@ 7.75 6. 7.50 
STEERS (1,300-1,500 LBS.) : 
ses ccaae tase ccea sy 9.50@10.25 8.75@ 9.25 9.00@ 9.75 8.75@ 9.75 8.50@ 9.50 
Ns cae abi aaa reas 8.00@ 9.50 8.00@ 8.75 8.00@ 9.25 7.75@ 9.00 7.00@ 8.50 
HEIFERS (550-850 LBS.): 
ick cs ddees ean nie 9.25@ 9.75 9.00@ 9.75 8.50@ 9.50 9.00@ 9.75 8.25@ 9.25 
os oo ic owhabdcesdawes 7.25@ 9.25 7.75@ 9.00 7. 8.50 7.25@ 9.25 6.75@ 8.25 
NE os scan s's Saee Rocce 5.25@ 7.25 5.25@ 7.75 5.25@ 7.25 5.00@ 7.50 4. 6.75 
22, cr chats hecextauee 3.50@ 5.25 3.25@ 5.25 3.50@ 5.25 3.50@ 5.00 3.25@ 4.50 
cows: 
SIE aera ements 5.75@ 6.75 5.25@ 5.75 5.25@ 6.50 4.75@ 5.75 5.00@ 6.25 
a5 5s ces pupninicnie 4.25@ 5.75 4.25@ 5.25 3.75@ 5.25 3.75@ 4.75 ° 4.0@ 5.00 
ERE 3 Sones cin pr scineekus 00@ 4.25 8.00@ 4.25 3. 3.75 3.00@ 3.75 3. 4.00 
low cutter and cutter........ 2.00@ 3.00 1.50@ 3.00 1.75@ 3.00 1.75@ 3.00 1.75@ 3.00 
BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF): 
EEA ei 4.00@ 5.25 3.75@ 4.50 3.50@ 4.50 3. 4.00  3.65@ 4.25 
MM oo oo acccrokecses sees 2.75@ 4.25 2.25@ 4.00 2.50@ 3.50 3200 3.50 2.75@ 3.65 
YEALERS (MILK-FED): 
a PER eR SI: 8.50@10.50 7.50@ 9.25 6.50@ 8.00 6.00@ 8.50 6.00@ 9.00 
RS oo sta on dais ee sik sane 7.00@ 8.50 5.50@ 7.50 5.00@ 6.50 4.50@ 6.00 4.00@ 6.00 
Moy canes ease cote 5.00@ 7.00 2.75@ 5.50 3.00@ 5.00 2.50@ 4.50 3.00@ 4.00 
CALVES (250-500 LBS.) : 
ica wcacvapneseionss .. 5.50@ 7.50 6.00@ 9.00 6.00@ 7.50 5.00@ 7.50 4.00@ 5.00 
RRS, hte cae ec anos ek 3.00@ 5.50 3.00@ 6.00 3.00@ 6.00 2.50@ 5.00 2.50@ 4.00 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 
LAMBS: 
90 Ibs. down)—Gd-ch......... 7.00@ 8.10 6.75@ 7.50 6.75@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.50 6. 7.25 
Medium Pea Pane ane 525@ 7.00 4.75@ 6.75 Sag 6.75 5.00@ 6.50 Hes | 6.50 
(All weights)—Common .:...- 3.50@ 5.25 3.50@ 4.75 3.50@ 5.50 3.25@ 5.00 3.50@ 5.00 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
(90-110 Ibs.)—Med-ch. ........ 3.25@ 6.25 3.00@ 6.00 3.50@ 5.50 3.25@ 5.00 2.75@ 5.50 
EWES: 
(905120 Ibs.) —Med-ch. ......0. 1.75@ 2.75 1.75@ 2.75 1 2.00 1.75@ 2.50 1.25@ 2.25 
(120-150 Ibs.)—Med-ch. .....-- 125@ 2150 1.50@ 2.50 1.00@ 1.75 1.50@ 2.25 1.00@ 2.00 
(All weights)—Cul-com. :..... ‘75@ 1.75 1.00@ 1.75 0@ 1.25 1.00@ 1.75  .50@ 1.25 
POULTRY FOR PACKERS. eggs. Classes and grades of chickens, 


Poultry and eggs are important side 
lines for many meat packers. The 
better and nearer standard these prod- 
ucts can be made, the more satisfactory 
they are for the packer to handle. 

A distinct contribution to this stand- 
ardization, from the standpoint of qual- 
ity, was made recently in the publica- 
tion of a revised edition of “Progressive 
Poultry Raising,” one of a series of 
bulletins issued by Armour’s Livestock 

ureau. 

This bulletin, the text of which was 
prepared by M. A. Jull, senior poultry 
husbandman of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, covers not only the pro- 
duction of poultry and eggs on a com- 
mercial, as well as a farm scale, but 
gives the history of poultry, the place 
of the industry in American agriculture 
and the preparation for and marketing 
of both poultry and eggs. 

In the chapter devoted to preparing 
poultry products for market, attention 
is given to factors affecting the interior 
quality of eggs, classes and es of 
eggs, rules for producing quality eggs, 
Processed eggs and dried and frozen 


turkeys, ducks and geese are given, 
factors affecting the quality of poultry 
are discussed, dressing methods are de- 
scribed and the grades of the dressed 
product /outlined. 

The booklet contains 222 pages 
instructively illustrated. A small charge 
is made for the bulletin, which may be 
secured from Armour’s Livestock 
Bureau, Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 

oo 


LIVESTOCK REVENUE FREIGHT. 


Livestock and livestock products fur- 
nished 28,250,000 tons of revenue 
freight in 1923, whereas in 1930 they 
produced only 23,000,000 tons, accord- 
ing to Dr. John Lee Coulter of the 
U. S. Tariff Commission, speaking be- 
fore the American Railway Develop- 
ment Association. 

The tendency of meat packing plants 


to locate close to the source of livestock 
supply is pointed to by Dr. Coulter as 
one cause of reduced railroad revenue 
in no sense attributable to the depres- 
sion which has been prevailing. 

“Not only has there been this tremen- 


45 


dous curtailment in transportation of 
live animals, but it is notable that after 
slaughter the tonnage available for 
ater is greatly reduced,” he 
sai 


“Furthermore, livestock is brought 
to the small scattered packing plants in 
trucks rather than on trains. Thus, 
whereas in 1923, live animals and live- 
stock products furnished 28,250,000 tons 
of revenue freight, this was reduced 
each year steadily during the last eight 
years, and amounted to only 23,000,000 
tons in 1930 (and be it said that the 
tonnage in 1930 was not abnormally 
low on account of the world-wide de- 
pression). Livestock products moved 
were of lower unit value, but the ton- 
nage moved was a_ steady decline 
during the entire period.” 

——4—_—. 


KINDS OF LIVESTOCK KILLED. 


Classification of livestock slaughtered 
in May, 1931, based on reports from 
packers representing nearly 75 per cent 
of the total federal inspected slaughter, 
as reported by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, with comparisons: 


—Cattle——- -——Hogs—— Sheep and 

lambs 

7 3 5 

eee E a ae 

§ peas — p¢ Sos § 

e S88 as A 8 a3 3k G 
1980 Pet. Pet. Pct. Pet. Pet. Pct. Pet. Pet. 
Jan, 46.89 50.04 3.57 52.21 47.27 .52 91.70 8.30 
Feb. 47.68 48.50 3.73 53.54 46.04 .42 93.21 6.79 
Mar. 51.49 45.28 3.28 52.87 47.01 .62 95.16 4.84 
Apr. 58.17 43-08 3.80 49.18 50.00 -87 95.30 4.70 
¥ 56.02 40.14 8.84 47.85 51.46 .69 93.22 6.78 
June 54.56 40.88 4.56 43.48 55.88 .69 92.90 7.10 
July 57.94 38.89 3.67 38.88 60.48 .69 95.42 4.58 
Aug. 57.49 38.17 4.34 85.83 64.12 .55 94.92 5.08 
Sept. 52.59 48.63 8.78 40.13 50.86 51 93.70 6.30 
Oct. 47.92 48.47 3.61 46.47 52.89 .64 94.69 5.31 
Nov. 48.11 48.35 3.54 49.55 49.95 .50 93.31 6.64 
Dec. 48.82 47.48 3.70 52.70 46.91 :39 92.77 7.23 
Av. 51.84 44.38 8.78 47.65 51.77 .58 93.94 6.06 

1931. 
Jan. 50.83 45.91 8.26 55.45 44.20 .35 94.94 5.06 
Feb. 52.47 44.36 3.17 55.38 44.19 .43 96.00 4.00 
Mar. 53.14 43.86 3.00 54.72 44.75 53 95.24 4.76 
Apr. 56.80 40.12 3.08 52:10 47.34 .56 92.22 7.78 
ay 57.86 38.54 3.60 48.25.51.19 .56 92.23 7.77 
se aa 

PERISHABLE FREIGHT HEARING. 


Subjects listed below will be given 
consideration by the National Perish- 
able Freight Committee at a Shippers’ 
public hearing to be held at committee 
headquarters, Room 308 Union Station 
bldg., 516 W. Jackson blvd., Chicago, 
on Tuesday, September ist, 1931, com- 
mencing at 10:00 a. m. 

No. 2527—Detention charges on re- 
consigned shipments moving under 
standard refrigeration. 

No. 2541—Extending carriers’ pro- 
tective service against cold ‘at Arkansas 
and Oklahoma. 

No. 2545—Change in service on ship- 
ments billed “Do not re-ice” to stand- 
ard refrigeration. 

No. 2548—Scheduled refrigerator car 
service. 

No. 2556—Shipper’s instructions on 
shipments moving on cost of ice basis 
under Section 4. 

No. 2558—Delivery of cars on team 
tracks with bunkers three-fourths full 
moving under standard refrigeration 
service. 

No. 2561—Charges on shipments 
transported under silica gel refrigera- 
tion service. 

No. 2563—Failure to specify instruc- 
tions. 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 15, 1931. 
Hogs. 
2,500 

500 


3 
2, 
1 
1 


SSSSSSESESE 


see 


e38 


Buffalo 200 
Cleveland ........2.e.00 100 
Nashvil 100 


sagt 
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ede55a8 


eesegszgeeeeeees 
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Buffalo .... 
Cleveland .. 
Nashville 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 
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Cattle. Hogs. 

BRED i scscninssioseeee 1,500 10,000 
Kansas City ........-+.- 700 4,500 
JokGhVeebese beans) ee 8,000 

DR ED  cicccecccensccs 800 7,000 
—— vhnketndnenes 900 3,000 
Sioux City ............. 1,000 5,000 
DE, dn cccceccecnbece 1,700 7,000 
Oklahoma City .......... 700 800 
MONE. coescsccoses - 1,400 300 
DENS cc csndeancads 200 400 
7a eae 500 300 
—— pecssentcnis ae 300 300 
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Indianapolis ............ 300 500 700 
Pittsburgh .. apy 000 cae 1,000 

ti 400 3,500 700 
Buffalo ... 400 1,800 700 
Cleveland 200 1,200 300 
Nashville 200 300 200 





SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at 14 centers 
for the week ended August 15, 1931, with com- 




































Cor. 

Prev. week, 

week. 
28,984 23,671 
14,666 19,078 
18,305 17,087 
14,244 20,047 
6,246 9,607 
8,470 9,187 
1,803 2,168 
: 6,506 ath 
Philadelphia ............ 4 1,648 1,667 
Indianapolis ........... - 1,570 1,661 1,312 
New York & Jersey City. 9,523 9,485 7,950 
Oklahoma City ......... 3,816 3,937 5,665 
SEEN ssustacecesscs 8,918 3,380 8,518 
SE e560 benosenecccenes J 1,964 2,308 
REEL lntwaskwenen® pie 121,299 123,265 

HOGS. 
Chicago ...... omen ees «--. 79,308 66,662 89,242 
Kansas City ............ 8,945 9,608 12,724 
estou ncssebeeeay x 41,697 31,881 
R=. cc nthecctesss 355 11,363 7,233 
J Sabeveunedcsi ne 10,372 9,167 10,088 
Sioux City .........see0. 4 25,315 20,306 
PE: nnehsoonveceasue 7,379 5,786 1,526 
ME slesuccuse -. 2,873 1,679 aa 
Philadelphia ..... uceane 10,529 10,807 12,628 
Indianapolis ............. 10,190 10,155 10,966 
New York & Jersey City. 33,255 28,232 36,377 
Oklahoma City ... -. 8,984 3,492 8,977 
Cincinnati ... -- 13,2388 11,746 18,121 
EE Sh dee sceasecacce 5,364 5,202 4,508 
NOEs sinc be cskccctescs 240,912 180,285 
SHEEP. 

i <ccaGhebnewewnnle 57,160 46,713 41,754 
Se 19,770 358, 439 
i ae ee 41,134 42,449 
St. Louis 11,636 
St. —— 26,799 
Sioux City .. a’ .252 14,088 
Ss oo eee x 754 
Fort Worth ° ee 
: as 7,167 

Indianapolis . -. 1,678 392 
New York & Jersey City. 87,021 74,305 67,708 
Oklahoma City ......... ,502 2,129 520 
SERENE. Gakesccasesces 3,823 2,569 2,473 
EEE 68344504 6d00054056 5,408 5,395 4,331 
MNEE <Scceaeksecensenas +++» 266,165 244,057 

fee 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 
Leading Canadian centers top live- 
stock ge summary, week ended Aug. 
14, 1931, with comparisons, reported by 
Dominion Live Stock Branch: 
BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 








Same 

Prev. week, 

week. 1930. 

eae $ 6.50 $ 8.40 
Montreal .. - ‘ 6.75 7.50 
Winnipeg ....... oat 6.25 7.00 
DE 9456s ¢unshsuesey 5.25 5.25 6.50 
Edmonton ............++ 5.00 5.00 6.00 
Prince Albert ......... : 5.00 5.50 
SE DOW cesses cwecess §.00 6.00 6.00 
Sea 4.75 ase 5.00 

VEAL CALVES 
NR Cs bisaeckecneon $ 9.75 $ 8.00 $11.50 
BENNER .occesccccecese 7.00 10.00 
Winnipeg .............. 6.00 5.50 10.50 
PEED vaccwesntocewcve 5.50 5.00 8.50 
PED ceccsccceseccse 6.50 6.50 9.00 
Prince Albert .......... ani 4.00 6.50 
Moose Jaw ..........e00 5.00 4.00 8.00 
END oc veseesdvevies 4.50 4.50 8.00 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
Toronto ... $ 8.75 $13.50 
Montreal .. 9.00 13.00 
Winnipeg . 7.15 12.00 
Calgary ....... nae 7.50 11.75 
Edmonton — - 7.35 11.50 
Prince Albert .......... 7.25 7.25 11.70 
PEAT 2 0csncscvcces 7.45 7.45 11.60 
ES Seen 6.45 7.45 11.45 
GOOD LAMBS. 

P<. cos dskneesnnaa $ 9.00 $ 9.25 $ 9.50 
EEE. cw kos gnesencdas 7.50 7.00 9.00 
| | sae Pergerey aes 6.75 6.50 8.00 
ES ae 6.00 6.00 7.00 
Edmonton .............. 6.00 6.00 7.50 
Prince Albert .......... 4.50 6.00 7.00 
Moose Jaw ........0005. 6.00 6.00 6.50 
BRGRMOOOR 260 ccccccccccs 4.50 5.50 7.50 
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THE WEEK IN HOG FUTUREs, 

Transactions in the hog futures map. 
ket are reported by the Chicago Live. 
stock Exchange for the week 
Aug. 21, 981, with totals from 
opening of future trading on M 
1930, to date, as follows: 


Week end 
—a” Since Marah, 














Pounds sold ......... 16,500 22, 
ONE. vcccesccece 80 

Contracts sold ....... 1 4, 

Hogs delivered ......  ...... ww 

Pounds delivered .... ...... Aone 

Av. wt. hogs delivered ...... 2 


Active quotations on future con 
for the week ended August 21, 193], 


Light.* Med. Heavy, OX 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 15, 1991, 
‘0 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 19, 1931, 
INCLUSIVE. 
NO TRANSACTIONS. 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 20, 1981, 
Pi -éiebsbbawe pas seee coos OTB 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 21, 1931, 
No transactions. 

*Light hogs—not less than 170 lbs. 
than 210 Ibs. Medium hogs—not less than Mp 
Ibs., nor more than 260 Ibs. Heavy hogs—not 
less than 260 Ibs., nor more than 310 Ibs. 
even weight hogs—averaging not less than 
lbs., nor more than 280 lbs.; excludes hogs 
ing under 160 lbs., or more than 330 Ibs. bs -4 
Ty At with a variation not in excess of 


oncom 
LIVESTOCK AT 65 MARKETS, 
Receipts and disposition duri 

1931, with comparisons, by U. §, - 

Agricultural Economics: 


i 


CATTLE. 
Local 
Receipts. slaughter. a 
Datel .occccccece se Ak RED , 
July average, Oh 
5 years, 1926-1930.1,140,944 680,621 438,19 
CALVES. 
TOE scccusce sasbee 452,984 315,024 187,50 
July average, 
5 years, 1926-1930. 497,968 359,227 146,938 
HOGS. 
are «++-2,511,277 1,474,889 1,000,440 


July average, 
5 years, 1926-1930.3,007,645 1,881,180 1,126,898 
SHEEP AND LAMBS, 


Total ..........++..2,584,908 1,842,278 1,180,866 
July average, 

5 years, 1926-1980.1,945,370 1,005,830 847,768 
——&—_ 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended August 15, 1931, were 
4,550,000 Ibs.; previous week, 4,191,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 2,390,000 
lbs.; from January 1 to August 165 this 
year, 133,320,000 Ibs.; same period @ 
year ago, 122,647,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended August 15, 1931, were 
2,617,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,630,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 3,148,000 
Ibs.; from January 1 to August 15 this 
year, 114,952,000 lIbs.; same period & 
year ago, 105,177,000 lbs. 

or 
WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at | 
Tg ports, week ended August 1 








Week ending New York. Roston. Phila. 
Aug. 15, 1981 ........ 71,987 $3,000 20,008 
Aust 8, 1981 Fe era Ze pgeisess iki 

ug. 1, IGGL .....66- y oassan 
July 25, 1931 ........ 5,628 1,486 15 

To date; 1981......574,008 82,559 247,071 
Aug. 16, 1980 ........ 35,189 pitets ue 
Aug. 9, 1930 .....%.. 15,074 208 

To date, 1980....1,130,607 615,122 306,008 

——e—_— 


Watch the Wanted page for bargains 
in equipment. 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 


PACKER HIDES—There was a lim- 
ited movement of about 30,000 July- 
August hides, running well to August 
take-off, during the fore part of the 
week, at a full cent down from the 
rices prevailing couple weeks back. 
The movement was limited to native 
steers, Colorados and branded cows, and 
was participated in by three packers. 
Follow-up business made no appear- 
ance and, with the continued decline 
in the Hide Exchange market, bids 
were reduced. Late in the week bids 
were reported at 10%c for native steers 
and 10c for light native cows and, when 
these bids were declined in several di- 
rections, they were withdrawn. 

The market is generally quoted on 
the basis of trading reported during 
this week, and hides are understood to 
be available at these levels. The mar- 
ket on light native cows is less clearly 
defined; local small packer association 
sold some September light cows mid- 
week at 10c but later declined this 
figure, while big packers generally 
quote 11¢ basis. 

The leather market has slowed up 
considerably during the decline in the 
raw material market, despite the active 
production of cheaper grades of shoes. 

Two packers sold total of 12,000 July- 
August native steers at 11c; later bids 
of 10%c declined. Extreme native 
steers quoted 10@1l1c, nom. 

Butt branded steers } atone llc, nom., 
based on the sale by three packers of 
10,300 July-August Colorados at 10%4c. 
Heavy Texas steers quoted 11c, nom., 
light Texas steers 104%4c, nom., and ex- 
treme light Texas steers quoted at 10c. 

Heavy native cows nominally around 
10%c; production light and generally 
wanted at this season for special pur- 
poses. Light native cows were sold by 
small packer association early at 10%4c, 
and later at 10c; big packers continue 
to quote 1lc basis. Two packers sold 
8,000 July-August branded cows at 10c. 

Native bulls last sold at 7c; quoted 
around 6%4c, nom., and branded bulls 
around 544 @6c, nom. 

South American market rather quiet 
and steady. One pack of 4,000 Argen- 
tine steers sold at $29.387%, equal to 
%%c cif. New York, steady with last 
week on gold price. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—Nothing 
done as yet on local small packer 
August all-weights, pending some def- 
Inite action on big packer light native 
cows. 

Local small packer association sold 
two cars August light native cows at 
the opening of the week at 10%c; this 
was followed by four cars of August 
and September light native cows at 10c, 
“ “gg cars August heavy native cows 

COUNTRY HIDES—Country hides 
continue slow. There is a fair demand 
but dealers making tanner selections 
cannot buy hides at prices to enable 

to operate very freely on the 
Present price schedule. All-weights, 
around 48 Ib. av., are quoted 6%@7c, 
selected, delivered, with buyers claim- 
mg inside price is their top. Heavy 
Ts and cows slow around 6%4c, nom. 
uff weights sold at 7c, selected, al- 
though some still ask 7%c. Good 25/45 
- extremes recently sold at 8%c, and 





this seems to be -. Bulls around 
4%c, flat, nom. All-weight branded 
quoted 5%@6c, flat, less Chicago 
freight. 

CALFSKINS — Calfskins have suf- 
fered from imports of foreign skins 
to a greater extent than hides. The 
market is not at all defined at present, 
and it is generally admitted that last 
trading price of 16c for June skins can- 
not be duplicated; some quoting 14@ 
15c, nom. Rumors late this week of 
some business on calf lack confirmation 
or any details. 

Chicago city  calfskins declined 
another half-cent on the sale mid-week 
of a car 8/10 lb. at 9%4c, ds against 
10c paid for a car at the opening of 
the week, and 18c paid for a car 10/15 
lb. at that time. Outside cities, 8/10 
lb., quoted around 11%@12c, nom.; 
mixed cities and countries about 10c; 
straight countries around 9@9%c. Chi- 
cago city light calf and deacons last 
sold at 75c. 

KIPSKINS — Market continues dull, 
with last trading in July packer kip- 
skins at 1384%c for northerns, southerns 
a cent less, and over-weights at 12%4c 
for northerns. 

Chicago city kipskins dull and nom- 
inally around 1lc. Outside cities 10% 
@llc, nom.; mixed cities and countries 
about 10c; straight countries about 9c. 

Packer regular slunks last sold at 
70c; hairless 25@30c. 


HORSEHIDES—M arket continues 
easy. Good city renderers quoted $2.75 
@3.00, some talking up to $3.25. Mixed 
city and country northern lots $2.25@ 
2.75; straight countries about $2.00. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts fairly firm 
at 10% @ll1c for full wools. Offerings 
of big packer shearlings are light and 
killers have no difficulty in moving 
these; couple cars sold this week at 
65c for No. 1’s and 32%c for No. 2’s 
while some choice shearlings moved 
earlier at 70c for No. 1’s and 35c for 
No. 2’s, for special purposes. Summer 
pickled skins dull and easy; last re- 
ported trading at Chicago was at 
'$3.37% per doz. for straight run, while 
buyers’ ideas at present not over $2.50. 
‘Better quality skins at New York have 
brought more money; last trading there 
‘was at $4.50 flat for selected July skins. 
Small packer lamb pelts moving at 50 
@55c. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 strips for tanning 
8@5c, nom. Fresh frozen gelatine 
scraps quoted 2c per lb. Chicago for 
prompt and 2%c for future shipment. 

New York. 

PACKER HIDES—No further action 
reported on packer hides. One packer 
holding half of July branded hides and 
another holding half of July native and 
branded hides; nothing done so far on 
August production. Market quoted 
— on parity with Chicago mar- 

et. 
COUNTRY HIDES—Market a bit 
soft and trading slow, due in part to 
lack of offerings. Buff weights gen- 
erally considered top at 7c, and mid- 
western extremes top at 8%2c for good 
25/45 Ib. 

CALFSKINS—There is some feeling 
in the trade that the calfskin market 
has about reached bottom. Car of 5-7 
cities sold this week at 90c, or 10c de- 
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cline. Four cars 7-9 cities sold at $1.25, 
or 5c decline. bout a car of 9-12’s 
sold on private terms, and generally 
quoted around $1.90@2.00. 


New York Hide Exchange Futures. 


Saturday, August 15, 1931—Close: 
Aug. 8.85n; Sept. 9.10b; Oct. 9.80n; 
Nov. 10.35n; Dec. 10.85@11.00; Jan. 
11.20n; Feb. 11.65n; Mar. 12.00 sale; 
Apr. 12.30n; May 12.65n; June 13.00b; 
July 13.15n. Sales 16 lots. 

Monday, August 17, 1931—Close: 
Aug. 8.70n; Sept. 8.95 sale; Oct. 9.30n; 
Nov. 9.80n; Dec. 10.35@10.38; Jan. 
10.70n; Feb. 11.15n; Mar. 11.50@11.55; 
Apr. 11.80n; May 12.15n; June 12.50@ 
12.55; July 12.65n. Sales 81 lots. 

Tuesday, August 18, 1931—Close: 
Aug. 7.75n; Sept. 8.00@8.10; Oct. 8.60n; 
Nov. 9.15n; Dec. 9.70 sale; Jan. 10.05n; 
Feb. 10.50n; Mar. 10.85@10.90; Apr. 
11.15n; May 11.45n; June 11.80@11.85; 
i | 11.95n. Sales 112 lots. 

ednesday, August 19, 1931—Close: 
Sept. 8.00 sales; Oct. 8.35n; Nov. 8.85n; 
Dec. 9.85@9.45; Jan. 9.75n; Feb. 
10.20n; Mar. 10.55 sales; Apr. 10.85n; 
May 11.20n; June 11.55 sales; July 
11.70n. Sales 105 lots. 

Thursday, August 20, 1931—Close: 
Sept. 7.95@8.10; Oct. 8.40n; Nov. 8.90n; 
Dec. 9.45b; Jan. 9.80n; Feb. 10.20n; 
Mar. 10.55b; Apr. 10.90n; May 11.25n; 
June 11.60@11.65; July 11.80n. Sales 
32 lots. 

Friday, August 21, 1931—Close: Sept. 
7.60@7.65; Oct. 8.10n; Nov. 8.60n; Dec. 
9.15 sale; Jan. 9.60n; Feb. 10.00n; Mar. 
10.40@10.41; Apr. 10.70n; May 11.05n; 
June 11.40@11.45; July 11.60n. Sales 
120 lots. 


eX 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Aug. 21, 1981, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week. 
Aug. 21. week. 1930. 

a nat. strs. 120 13 144@1lin 

‘vy. nat. strs. 11 ll @i2 it 
Hvy. Tex. strs. lin ill 12 13 
Hyy.butt brnd’d 

GO. odvees lin @12 
Hvy. Col.strs. 10% @11%ax 


Hvy. nat. cows n 
Lt. nat. cows.10 11 1 
bulls 





Slunks, reg..70 @75 70 @ 
Slunks, hris.25 30 25 @30 D230n 

Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 





Nat. all-wts..10 10%n lin 10%b 
Branded .... 10n 104%n 10b 
Nat. bulls .. 64gn 7 7 
Brnd’d bulls. 544n 6n 
Calfskins ...11%@12n 12 1244n 16 
eee lin 11 1144n 
Slunks, reg.. 70 70 
Slunks, hris. 25 25 

} COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers. . 64%n 
bit cows 6%n 

WD acces 7 

Extremes 81% 

RRS 4%n 41% 
Calfskins 9 9% 

DB cccccve 9 
Light calf. ..30 40 
Deacons ....30 40 
Slunks, reg...26 35 
Slunks, hris.. 5 10n 
Horsehides ..2. 3.00 2.00 

SHEEPSKINS. 

Pie. Ws so Kbdeces: *  wenceved ) iweawenes 

l. pkr. 

lambs ... 55 eee reer ee 
Pkr. shearlgs.65 70 70 35 bse 

pelts .. 10% 10 11 10 






Te a ee 


E. S. Urwitz, general manager of the 
Dryfus Packing Co., Lafayette, Ind., 
was a visitor in Chicago this week. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers, for the first four 
days of this week totaled 22,852 cattle, 
6,247 calves, 28,680 hogs and 53,664 
sheep. 


Dr. J. S. Abbott, secretary-treasurer 
of the Institute of Margarine Manufac- 
turers, was in the city this week attend- 
ing a committee meeting of his organi- 
zation. 

The sympathy of his many friends in 
the trade is extended to Chas. G. Glen, 
of Darling & Co., in the death of his 
wife, which occurred on August 19 after 
a brief illness. 


D. W. Awtry, well-known curing 
expert, is now located on the Pacific 
Coast, where he will remain for a year 
doing consulting work for packers and 
meat curers in that section. 


H. D. Satterwhite, formerly manager 
of the Armour and Company branch at 
Huntington, W. Va., has been promoted 
to assistant district manager of that 
company, with headquarters at Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


Dr. C. Robert Moulton, director of 
the Department of Nutrition of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
attended the annual meeting of the 
American Soybean Association, which 
_— held August 17 and 18 in Columbia, 

0. 


Paul Bessems, superintendent of the 
fresh sausage department in the Chi- 
cago plant of Armour and Company, 
shot a 78 at Oak Hill golf course last 
Sunday, winning the championship cup 
in the annual tournament of the 
Armour Plant Executives’ Club. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended August 8, 1931, 
with comparisons, were as follows: 


Cor. wk., 

Last wk. Prev. wk. 1930. 
Cured meats, lbs. .11,971,000 13,426,000 14,808,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs. ..41,905,000 41,168,000 47,825,000 


+ Lard, Ibs. ......... 6,390,000 4,212,000 7,785,000 


Irvin A. Busse, of the Packers Com- 
mission Co., Chicago’s genial authority 
on dressed hogs, has returned from a 
semi-business and pleasure trip through 
the West. Mr. Busse was accompanied 
by his wife and family, and while en 
route made a business survey of condi- 
tions and prospects for the coming 
year. 

At a meeting held Thursday of the 
Committee on Inspection, Institute of 
American Meat Packers, the following 
out-of-town packers were present. J. 
M. Emmart, president of the Emmart 
Packing Co., Louisville, Ky.; Henry C. 
Kuhner, president of the Kuhner Pack- 
ing Co., Muncie, Ind.; George N. Meyer, 
treasurer, Fried & Reineman Packing 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; H. H. Meyer, sec- 
retary and treasurer, of the H. H. 
Meyer Packing Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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Chicago Section 


Thomas E. Wilson, president of Wil- 
son & Co., has the distinction of being 
one of the few meat packers who also 
raise blooded livestock. Mr. Wilson’s 
three international champion shorthorn 
bulls, one Edellyn Favorite, 1929; 
Browndale Goldspur, 1928, and Loyal 
Browndale, 1927, are on exhibition at 
the Central States Exposition at .Au- 
rora, Ill., this week. In pigs, Mr. Wil- 
son has for years specialized in Durocs 
and with the largest Duroc show in the 
history of the fair, competing against 
ten of the most complete herds, Mr. 
Wilson’s prize sows headed all sow 
classes in the show. A Junior year- 
ling from Edellyn Farms was crowned 
Grand Champion sow. 


a od 
MEAT AT AMERICAN FAIR. 


The Institute of American Meat 
Packers is cooperating with the U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry and the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board in 
an exhibit at the American Fair, which 
is being held in the Atlantic City Audi- 
torium from July 16 to August 26. The 
displays in the exhibit, which occupies 
floor space of approximately 2,000 
square feet, portray graphically the im- 
portance of meat in che well-balanced 
diet, interesting facts in connection with 
our livestock supply, and up-to-date 
methods of preparing meat for the 
table. 

The American Fair is now held an- 
nually in Atlantic City. Important 
industries from all over the country 
exhibit, and it is estimated that this 
year more than one and a half million 
people will pass through the exhibit 
wee during the six weeks the fair is 

eld. 


A figure of Uncle Sam over ten feet 
in height is one of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s displays. It 
demonstrates how meat prices have de- 
clined during the last year. Other 
exhibits of the Department include 
cooked meat models of lamb, a kitchen- 
ette steak exhibit, and illustrated sug- 
gestions for telling the quality of beef. 
The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
is the sponsor of an exhibit featuring 
United States beef grades. This exhibit 
also includes a refrigerated show case 
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in which cuts of fresh meats are dig. 
played. 

Information on the food value of 
meat and uses of various cuts am 
brought to the attention of the public 
by means of two mechanical dj 
furnished by the Institute. 
and leaflets on meat also aze bei 
tributed to the public at the Fair, 

sone matty 


1931 PACKER SERVICE BUTTONg, 


Gold and silver service buttons agai 
will be awarded for long service in the 
meat packing industry by the Institute 
of American Meat Packers at the Ip. 
stitute’s annual convention, to be held 
in New York City at the new Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel, from October 16 to 
says president Wm. Whitfield Woods 
in a recent convention bulletin. Men 
who have completed 50 years will rm. 
ceive gold buttons. Silver buttons will 
be awarded to those with 25 years of 
service. 

Personal presentation of the 
buttons will be made. The silver by 
ton awards will be announced at the 
same time, although the number of 
employees receiving them is 
too great to permit their being present 
to receive the buttons in person. 

The Institute is eager to receive now 
the names of men in the employ of 
member companies who are eligible for 
these buttons and who have not received 
them previously. According to the bul- 
letin, a man need not have been em- 
ployed continuously or in one company 
during the entire 25 or 50 year period, 
but must have completed that total 
number of years in the industry. 


a oe 
HERRICK FEASTS HIS STAFF. 


Charles E. Herrick, president of 
the Brennan Packing Co., entertained 
his entire organization—office execu- 
tives, superintendents, foremen, etc— 
at his country estate at Twin Lakes, 
Wis., last Sunday. Sixty-six happy, 
hungry people sat down to a sumptu- 
ous chicken dinner served under the 
beautiful shade trees which help t 
make the Herrick estate one of the 
show places of the Wisconsin lake 
region. All manner of games and 
swimming were indulged in. 





UNCLE SAM SAYS MEAT PRICES ARE DOWN. 


One of the government displays at the American Fair at Atlantic City, N. Js 


which is helping to make the public more meat conscious. 
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F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 





PROVISION 


HICKORY BRAND 
B/C SALAMI 





Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 


| 
Builds Better Business 














You can build up a better busi- 
ness with Hoffman’s Hickory 
Brand Salami. People are at- 
tracted by its appetizing ap- 
pearance—they come back for 
more because of its fine flavor 
and high quality. A profitable 
business is a certainty with this 











Chicago 








high quality product. Write 
for details today. 


J.S.HOFFMAN COMPANY 





New York 




















MEAT INSPECTION CHANGES. 


Recent changes in the federal meat 
inspection service are reported officially 
as follows: 

Inspection granted. DFM tacoma ae 
Abattoir Co., 36th st, and Grays Ferry 
ave., Philadelphia, Pa. (new location), 
also. Consolidated Dressed Beef Co., 
Sterrett & Humbert, P. J. Breish & 
Son, Lundy Bros., Inc., Jacob Rollick & 
Son, Maurice Herbst & Knauss Broth- 
ers, Inc., Fulton st., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. *Manton Provision Co., 
Orchard ave., Manton, R. I. 

Inspection withdrawn.—West Phila- 
delphia Stock Yards Co., 30th and Race 
sts, Philadelphia, Pa; .; Philadelphia 
Abattoir Co., 30th and Race sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (moved to 86th st. and 
Grays Ferry Road). Goshen Packing 

.. Inc., Maple ave., Goshen, N. Y. 


D. E. Wood Butter Co., Evansville, Wis. 
Hygrade Food Products Corporation, 
1711 Fulton st., Chicago, Ill. Custer 
Packing Co., 1615 Waterman ave., Miles 
City, Mont. 


*Conducts slaughtering. 


——%—__ 


ARMSTRONG CORK PROFITS. 


Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. and 
domestic subsidiaries report for the six 
months ending June 30, 1931, a net 
profit of $879,047 after interest, inven- 
tory adjustments, depreciation, etc., 
equivalent to 71 cents per share. This 
compares with $773,309, or 62 cents per 
share in the first half of 1930. The 
company states no provisions for fed- 
eral taxes was made in the first half 
Ne 1931 on account of the prior year’s 
osses. 


CURING EXPERT WITH MAYER. 


Roger Rath, who for the past fifteen 
years has been connected with the Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa, has 
joined the H. J. Mayer & Sons Com- 
pany of Chicago, manufacturers of sau- 
sage seasonings of that name, and of 
Neverfail for curing sausage meat, ham 
and bacon. Mr. Rath, with his thorough 
knowledge of the packing industry, and 
particularly of the sausage and canned 
meat departments, should prove a valu- 
able man, not only to the H. J. Mayer 
organization, but in remedying difficul- 
ties of those who have learned to rely 
on this firm for information. He will 
have charge of sales in the West and 
Southwest, and will travel extensively 
to acquaint himself with his new terri- 
tory to get acquainted with packers and 
sausage makers there. 











FORTY-SECOND FLOOR : 
EXCLUSIVE PACKERS REPRESENTATIVES 
PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 


SPECIALIZING IN—DRESSED HOGS—FROM THE CORN BELT 


CROSS AND KELLY CODES :: LONG DISTANCE PHONE WEBSTER 3113 


PACKERS COMMISSION CO. 


: BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 


CHICAGO 
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au cREEN PISTACHIO NUTS _BANcHen 
“THE ALL GREEN BLANCHED PISTACHIO NUTS" They are entirely blanched, always “THE 
PISTACHIO on ae em Lew pa mf - immediate use, nag i pe Mon moderately priced. Write PISTACHIO 
HOUSE ay for formula, price and sample. HOUSE 
OF 165-167 HUDSON ST. OF 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
August 20, 1931. 


REGULAR HAMS. 





Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Stan Standard. Fancy. 
DD scudpcsene 14 15 16 
eee 138% 14% 15% 
See See 12% 13% 14% 
| Eee 12 13 14 
10-16 range..... 12% ovee cove 
BOILING HAMS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
og SET EE 11% 13% 13% 
SD. ance ososg 11% 13% 13% 
RS Ss 1% 13% 13% 
16-22 range..... 1% asec eevee 
SKINNED HAMS 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
Sona baw eh 14% 15% 16% 
Th «ss tospeet 14 15 16 
EE. scckbosnss 13 14 15 
SO woes sane 12% 13 14 
i” \cnctensins 10 12 13 
Pe sections eon 9 11 12% 
en --Sunsesee 8% 10% see 
| aaa 816 9 
PE: isecnhcag he 8 9% 
BOGE wiede sans 7% 9 
PICNICS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard Standard. Sh. Shank. 
BD. . cuserveoaes 10% 10% 11% 
ie. ‘Sesecobeus 9% 9% 10% 
| ee ee 7 7% 814 
ME wedvecdecs 7 7% 8% 
BPE chepewvese 7 7% 8 
BELLIES. 
Green. Cured 
Dry 
Sq. Sdis. 8.P. Cured. 
aero os 14 14% 15 
BEERS 13% 13% 144% 
DEEL <0 we0s aneee 12% 12% 13% 
 Epeeeteteet 11% 11% 12 
BEE seenaseons 10% 11 11% 
BUS ancsccccce 10% 10% 
D. 8S. BELLIES. 
Clear. Rib. 
Standard. Fancy. A 
SD aan kneeens: 6nae ages ° 
ED i casaasben'e 7% 9 
Gps abate: 7% 8% 
TD  oxcearessee 7 8% 7 
a: -bstepeesee 6% 83% 6% 
satewameee 6% eee 6% 
EEE ovennessne 6% enec 65% 
SE. Ssadeneuan 6% oan 6% 
D. 8. FAT BACKS. 
Standard. Export Trim. 
RD <cénckcnandeanstestes 6 6% 
te -ntapssnegen basseseee 6% 6 
Na ccbs ideticgucknaueee 6% 6% 
DE. th xe coos bewiias cans 6% 65% 
SDs aencbeechesgibnescte 6% 65g 
MEY podesnccsoessshavees 6% 7 
BD. chk dcewodcopsnccscss 7% 7% 
OTHER D. S. MEATS. 
Extra short clears........... 35-45 6%n 
Extra short ribs............. 35-45 6%n 
Regular plates ............. 8 6% 
PY MRED: awodercedenbese 4-6 5% 
TOW! WUtts 2... cc cccsccccccs ecee 5% 
Green square jowls.......... Pe 6% 
Green rough jowls........... bdhe 6 


PURE VINEGARS 


A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 


LA SALLE STREET 





FUTURE PRICES. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 15, 1931. 











Open, High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
DMG cee caus 7.45n 
Sept. .. 7.37% 7.50 7. 37% 7.50 
Oct. ... 7.30 7.40 7.30 7.40 
Dec. ... 6.55 6.70 6.52144 6.65ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
— eon. enee 7.12b 
ESS Oe 7.10b 
Oct. one Vee 7.10 
MONDAY, AUGUST 17, 1931 
LARD— 
AME. oor oeee rT ose 7.50n 
Sept. 7.60 7.60 7.40 7.55ax 
Oct. 7.50 7.50 7.30 7.45ax 
Dec. 6.80 6.80 6.60 6.62%4ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
SEES 4h aes eee 7.10n 
Sept. .. 7.10 7.10 7.07% 7.10 
Oct. ... 7.15 sale ss 7.15ax 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 18, 1931. 
LARD— 
AME. 200 coe ane 7.40n 
Sept. .. 7.50-37% 7.55 7.37% 7.45ax 
Oct. ... 7.30-27% 7.42% 7.27% 7.321%4-30 
Dec. ... 6.55 6.60 6.55 6.574ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
pT PP or 6.974n 
Sept - 6.97% 6.9714 
Oct. 7.1 7.10ax 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 19, 1931. 
LARD— 
a cae 5 7.274on 
Sepo . 7.40 7.40 7.32 yy 7.32% 
Oct. - 7.30 7.32% 7.25 7.25 
Dec . 6.57% 6.57% 6.471% 6.47%4ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
BME. 056 css 6.85n 
Ser 6.85ax 
oer 6.97 %4ax 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 20, 1931. 
LARD— 
eso dane ot ee 7.324n 
Sept. 7.25 7.32% 7.2 7.32% 
Oct. 7.22% 7.32% 7.22% 7.32% 
BIR. 20.60% <0 =. _ 6.45ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Aug. 6.80n 
Mas | <5 fase 6.80ax 
OE. ose sees 6.90ax 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 21, 1931. 
LARD— 
BE, 0060008 + i et 7.30n 
Sept. .. 7.32% 7.32— 7.30 7.30 
Oct. ... 7.32% 7.32— 7.30 7.30ax 
Dec. ... 6.45 sons Sune 6.45ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Bie. 20s:sone 6.75n 
Sept. .. 6.75 6.75 
Oct. ... 6.87% 6.8714 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; —, split. 
ANIMAL OILS. 
Prime edible lard Oil..............see00. 11% 
Headlight burning oil...............06. @ 8% 
Prime winter strained................0. 8% 
Extra winter strained...............00. 8% 
SE MS 6.54 o ce wsebocncatoveceese @ 7% 
Mixtra Mo. 2. ....ccccccccccccccvscceces 7% 
BE, Eh Mad cevaccccccsccescesececceese 7 
ns dh 4 64s a0.on 0 20mesceee nace 6% 
Acidiess ERI ee er 6% 
20 D. C. T. neatsfoot..........ccceeees 14 
Pure neatsfoot oil................ “2 10 
Special neatsfoot oil 8 
Extra neatsfoot oil. s 7% 
No. 1 neatsfoot Oll.........- ce eeeeeeces ™ 





Oil weighs 7% Ibs. } od gallon. 
about 50 gals. each. 


COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops.$1.40 


Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.47% 
ps.. 1.60 


= tg barrels, galv. =e hoo) 
Red 73 lard 





Barrels contain 
ices are for oil in barrels. 


por a 
ash 
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CHICAGO RETAIL MEATs 

















Beef. 
i He 
"31. 
No. ‘No. ‘No. re Fa es 
ind 1. 3. 6UL ee 
b roast, hvy. end.28 27 16 
Rib roast, It. end-..30 28 is a # ¥ 
Chuck roast ........18 18 12 25 9 
Steaks, round 38 36 18 40 3 
Steaks, sirl. Ist cut.30 30 20 49 gs 2» 
Steaks, rterhouse.40 38 20 50 49 % 
—. ge br 4 3 6 
stew, chuck... 0 
—— brickets, 1 12 “ oo 
MELCSS 2. ce cccccce 32 
Corned plates ...... 9 9 6 2 3 3 
Corned rumps, bnis.22 22 15 25 2 18 
Lamb. 
Good. Com. Good. Com, 
Hindquarters . ..28 12 30 8 
Tage: 5.055 - -28 12 28 
Sens ; heck Ke - 12 10 15 10 
Chops, shoulders -25 20 25 2 
Chops, rib and loin’ 40 25 50 D4 
Mutton. 
on ee - 18 ee ee 
nea 8 i 14 ie 
Shoulde rs 16 
Chops, rib and loin.. “33 te Se 
Pork. 
Loins, 8@10 av......... 26 28 30 
Loins, 10@12 av. - 25 28 30 
Loins, 12@14 av... 18 22 25 
Loins, 14 and over. 12 15 20 
30 32 34 
14 16 18 
18 20 4 
10 12 14 
ocks 12 
Leaf lard, ‘Taw . 9 





Veal. 
Hindquarters . 24 26 28 
Forequarters 12 14 4 
a 25 28 
Breasts 15 16 
Shoulders 14 16 20 
Cutlets .... 40 
Rib and loin chops....... 38 
Butchers’ Offal. 


1% 


te 
oour 

€ 

cease 








CURING MATERIALS. 


Nitrite of soda, 1. c. 1. on + 10% 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. lots, i's . a 
Dbl. refined granulated. . evesdwom 6 





Small crystals ...ccccccccccccccs 
edium crystals ...... oeseece ° 
Large crystals ....cccccccscccnes . 
Dbl. refd. gran. nitrate of we... oy 
Less than 25 bbl. lots %c more 
Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bbis..... “3% 
Crystals to powdered, in bbls., “= 


5 ton lots or more.........+++ 
In bbls. in less than 5- ‘ton lots. . 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls.. 
In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbis.. 
Salt— 
ee esse on ton, 3 b. oF 





REWR SF 


bulk 
neck, carlots, per ton, f.0.b. Chicago. 


Sugar— 
a, snow. 96 oeate, 2 o.b. New on 


sce 








45 
nnn sugar, .* yn 
Syrup — oa. S to. 4 combined. su- 

nvert, New York...... 3 

Standard f.o.b. refiners (2%)... 5 
Packers’ curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., | 2% » 10-0 G48 


ess 
Packers’ curing sugar. 250 Ib. g3, 
f.0.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........  @éib 








SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.0.b. Chicago.) 

Whole, Ground. 

MNS | 55s vcpsenvedehees 8 a 

Cinnamon 12 3 

Cloves ..ccccccee joc oaeee 23 4 
a ad 5 it 

ME setesevaw 

ger 48 » 

Nutmeg ........ 6 

Pepper, black 183 

Pepper, Cayenne 0 
Pepper, 0 “% 











Wi 


Prime ni 
4 : 


oe 10 
Good mit 
400- 6 


600- 8 
800-10 
Medium 


Brains 

Hearts 
Tongue 
Sweeth 
Ox-tail 
Fresh | 
Fresh | 
Livers 

Kidney 


Brains 
Sweeth 
Calf li 


Choice 
Mediur 
Choice 
Mediu 
ice 
Mediu 
Lamb 
Lamb 
Lamb 


Heavy 
Light 

Heavy 
Light 

Heavy 
Light 

Matto 
Muttor 
Muttoi 
Sheep 
Sheep 
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K., 1980, 
, ih Carcass Beef. 

r 8 Week ended 
) native steers— Aug. 20, 1931. 
= _ 16 17 
3 ¥ 400- GOO... ee eee a nt 

G00- 800 -. +--+ 14 % 
2 IG 6 cnsasese saayss es 13% @15% 
L (ood uutive steers— 
> 400- G00 rece ee eee eeeeceeeeeeereees 16 @16% 
GD B00 ss escecceceeecesceeseeeesies 14%4@15 
; B00-1000 eee e rece cece eter eeeeeeeeees 14 @14% 
3 Medium steers— 
MD ODD oc ceccvececccrcececeecseeres 15% @15% 
GO0- B00 ee ceceeeeeeeeeeereeseeee ~+-13% @l4 
BO0-1000 eee cere cece eect eee eeerees 13 @13% 
, 400-GOD ..cccccccccccees 13 @13% 
* Better 500 ERR ee eS KS @10 
3% Hind quarters, Choice .........++-.- @23 
Hy Fore quarters, choice ......-.++.+++- @1ly% 
% Beef Cuts. 
Cor. 
Week ended week, 
Aug. 20, 1931. 1930. 
pe r loins, prime ....--. 32 cone 
" ue, No. 1... $30 @3i 
Se Steer loins, No. 2 ...... @27 @29 
Steer short loins, prime. . @43 Le 
Steer short loins, No. 1. es 40 
Steer short loins, No. 2. 33 36 
Steer loin ends (hips).. @22 @24 
Steer loin ends, No. 2.) . @22 @23 
BEE oes iccscetnees 17 @19 @19 
Cow ee RE eee @20 @A 
Cow loin Base (hips) .. @l4 @15 
Steer ribs, prime ...... @21 er 
Steer ribs, No. 1 ....... 18 @19 @20 
Steer ribs, No. 2 ....... 17 @18 @19 
Cow ribs, No. 2 @12 @12 
Cow ribs, No. 3 ........ @10 @10 
Steer rounds, prime @2 . 
Steer rounds, No. 1 ..... @li @18 
Steer rounds, No. 2 ..... @16% @17% 
Steer chucks, prime ..... ey AF 
Steer chucks, No. 1 ..... 9144@10% @12% 
Steer chucks, No. 2 ..... 9 @10 @12 
Cow rounds ..........+. @l4 @14% 
Cow Chucks .....csecees g 8% @ 9% 
Steer plates ..........-. 6% 8 
Medium plates ......... @4 6% 
Briskets, No. 1 ......... 12 14 
Steer navel ends ....... 3% 5 
Cow navel ends ......... @4 6 
4 Fore shanks ............ 5 6 
Hind shanks ............ 3% 5 
24 Strip loins, No. 1, bnis... 50 55 
Strip loins, No. 2 @40 @45 
; oe es 
@i - 4 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1. @sb 75 
a Beef — No, 2.. @50 70 
Rump butts ...... a hea 27 
Flank steaks . 20 
Shoulder clods .. 13 
Sacks. Hanging tenderloins ..... @ @11 
Insides, green, 6@8 ibs. 13% 14 
Ontsides, green, 5@6 Ibs.. 9% 12% 
5 Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. 12% 15 
Beef Products. 
Brains (per lb.).......... @ 6 @10 
&% Hearts - ee PR Cla sini @ 5 @ 9 
PERS res 22 @33 
8% Sweethreads ..........., als @28 
9% 2 See @6 @ll 
9 Yresh tripe, plain........ @ 6 @ 8 
Fresh tripe, H. C......... @ 8 @10 
a MMS. coco otssceccses @15 @1s 
Kidneys, per Ib.......... @10 @15 
hi- Veal. 
» $6.00 Choice carcass .......... 16 @I17 20 @2i 
go, SD wnscsecetvews 15 @l 17 @19 
+ AB Good saddles ........... 20 @22 24 @28 
ove NN POON occ cc ccccces 10 @12 13 @17 
Medium racks ......... @9 9 @l1 
s Veal Products. 
gs Brains, each ............ @ 6 @10 
Sweetbreads ............. @45 @iv 
2 ee rere @45 @55 
Lamb. 
G4 Choice WaMbs sess 02. @20 @22 
um lambs . @ij @19 
G4 Choice saddles . @22 @28 
ae Medium saddles @21 @25 
Choice fores .... @15 @li 
Medium fores ... @13 @15 
lamb fries, per Ib. @25 @33 
0.) lamb tongues, per Ib. @12 @i6 
Groand. Lamb kidneys, per 1b. @25 @23 
8 Mutton. 
rd hay ga ee Si @4 @7 
1 i BG S3seb-dceeices @ 9 @l11 
eavy saddles .......... @7 @ 8 
Light saddles .......... @10 @i4 
2 SSSareoe @ 4 @ 6 
4 wet —o ee @ 6 @ 8 
EOD sss 00s sbsee p12 @15 
0 Mutton loins .... 222.117! € @1 
: 10 @13 
uy ony a stew SRC Sed @ 4 @7 
mgues, = Ib. @10 @16 
Sheep heads, ‘each ..._ |. @10 @10 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Fresh Pork, Etc. 


Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. av. @2 @30 
Vicenic snoulders ........ @ll1 @15% 
Skinned shoulders ...... @12 @16% 
Tenderloins ............. @w @55 

ERR @ 8 @12 
Back fat... cccccccscces @9 @13 
Boston butts ............ @16 @21 
Boneless butts, cellar trim, 

MA in hs Ex Kaneed eases @18 @26 
SRUMAN 6 keepusscten teense @wi 10 
SOARS . 5 pwn in evens ys view see @i w 
NOGK DOMOS 2. ccccccccece @4 5% 
Sie WOE Vc Sevivedhe er wiv q@lt 
SR ON 6 odd parce pas @y @li4 
SAE DOGS oo vdicccccccens 2% ac 
Kidneys, per lb.......... 

RE cp etd voewene ce cate g 5% 8 
ABYUIMSB cecceeee cceccecece qmlvu q@lvu 
SM Gis ewacwandechecduae @5 @i7 
BMUIUG oc ccvcvesoccctvcce 7 @i7 
Heads 2. cccccccccccccces 8 @9 
DOMESTIC SAUSAGE, 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 
Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons.......... 22 
Country style sausage, fresh in cane @15% 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.... 13% 
Coun style ee sausage, smoked.... 18 
in a CASINGS... ....0006- @19% 
Frankfurts in hog casings.........++... @18% 
pecans me eth. Rn ag aa By 
logna in paraffined, choice..... 1 
Bologna in beef middles, choice........ @14% 
Liver sausage in hog bungs............ @16% 
Smoked liver sausage in hi oocce @20% 
Liver sausage beet rounds..-....... @l2% 
— o, eee Shesceccscceeee @l1s 
New England luncheon specialty........ @22 


Minced iuucheon specialty, choice....... 17 
Tongue SAUSAGE ....6.-e00e 





16 

15 

16 

DRY SAUSAGE. 

Geewsias, choice, in hog bungs.......... da 
Holsteimner ...cccccccccccecccccccscsves @26 
b. C. Salami, choi wescceccecccoces os 
Milano Salami, choice, in hog bungs.... 37 
B. Salami, new co OM. co ccccccecs @19 


brisses, chuice, in hog middles......... q@ss 





Genoa — Balam. ...ccccccccccvccees @4s 

Pepperoni ....ccccccccsece oseeseceae 33 
Renee, ‘hew condition. ........- 19 

Capicolli ..... Sb voce’ mies ene @43 
Atalian style hams........ssecceees 

Virginia hams .......cesecsecseceeeees qe 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 


Regular pork trimmings............... 2 
Special lean pork trimmings............ 
Extra lean pork trimmings............. 11 
Neck bone trimunings..... ee deences evece 
Pork cheek meat.............- coecsece ‘ 
Pork livers 
Pork hearts 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy) Pee one 
Boneless chuc! 


- 
POUT OF PONE On 
NS Ra 


XS 


Beef hearts ......-ccececcccccscce 
Beef cheeks (trimmed) on 
Dressed canners, 350 lbs. and up...... 
Uressed cutter cows, 400 Ibs. and up. 
fl Pa wey, 600 wie and up 
tripe .. 
Pork tongues, 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 
(Wholesale lots. Usual advances for smaller 








FREKKT EE 





OF OE QHESHEOE OEE SHS 


AU Cro BOS 


quuutities.) 
Beef casings: 
Domestic rounds, 180 pack............ oe 23 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack........ vgeweea: aan 
Export rounds, Wide.......seecesseeeseee OL 
gageet hanes mi MOGIGMA. cc ccccecvcscseses te 
port roun BAVBOW vs cccccevecscosse 32 
No. 1 weasands......+scsseseceeseeeees mee 
NO. 3 WOASANGS. ..cccccccccsccccccesesece 07 
No. 1 bungs........-+. 006.0600 6d 40006 beens 13 
No. 2 bungs......... an sebeseessecbedbes on . 
Middles, regular .........csssceecscsccess 1.00 
Middles, select, wide, 2@2% in. diameter.1.25 
Dried bladders: i 
BD-2B fm, Wile, Gab. cc ccescccccccsiccccccs 1.70 
20-12 in, wide, flat. s.cccccccccsccsccsecede 
8-10 in. wide, flat.........see0+ ouseckse uae 
OB im, wide, flat... ccsccccccscscesccvecs ° 
Hog casings: 
Narow, per 100 yds........ccccceceeee cede Od 
ew special, per 100 WE ccvvcesn nahn 2.25 
, regular, per 100 yds.............1.00 
Wide, 4 per Be FEB s cuca cceccecewesesccses -70 
Extra wide, per 100 ‘yas. doateee Abed ven sot -75 
—_ prime bungs...........++++ Socceses 
Medium prime bungs............seeeeee+5 
Small ntevtsoes take aah; ners oe suet 
BEIGEEOR, POE OEE c cece ccccccccocccensescese 
Stomachs ............ cee cabbrepeeruedves 08 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
Small tins, 2 to crate... .....cecccccccccces $5.00 
ne ree ¢ i to crate be cep baseedese vanests 6.00 
‘al style yo eep casinge— 
Small tins, 2 to crate..........csseeessees 3 
















a arge —_ 1 to Nag ag bb rete eesevee We 
tC) sausage in hog sa— 

Small tins, 2 to crate........ccceeseesesee 525 
Large tins, 1 to crate......ccccccccccccece 6.25 
DRY SALT MEATS. 

Extra short clears. 6% 
Extra short ribs... 6% 

Short clear middles, 60-lb. 11 
Clear bellies, 18@20 Ibs 7% 
Clear bellies, 14@16 lbs. 8 
Rib bell 25 lbs.. 7 
Rib bellies, B,. 30 Ibs. 7 
Fat backs, 10@12 Ibs. 6% 
Fat backs, 14@16 Ibs. 6% 
a aad plates MORES EDI 6% 
WN bo N oeaavcgdnrnen tacbwedes cdsmidee 5% 
WHOLESALi’ SMOKED MEATS. 
Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs...... @20 
fe ee fh 4 
s reg. hams, 20 
Picnics, MiB vic vecusesteese 16 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 27 
S @22 
No. 1 beef ham sets, sm — 
Tnsides. MPP Ca baicciscsticncenaées @39 
Outsides, OR a ees 30 
Knuckles, 5@9 MRE Geis sce casas @se 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted.. 28 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted... 30 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted...... — 21 
Cooked picnics. skinned, futted........ ° 22 
Cooked loin roll, smoked.............. ’ 39 
BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 
Messe pork, TOQWlAP.. . 6 occ. ccccccnccscs 18.00 
Family back — 24 to 34 pieces..... 22.50 
Family back pork, pieces..... 23.00 
Clear back pork, 40 to 30 isons Poraece 15.50 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces....... 13.00 
DURENNE OE we vasiccenicvaneaeeseetese 15.50 
Bean = ed eaevAdech eet bekaOnenve 13.50 
PD MONE aecachececcessbekvcseccveas 11.50 
Extra siate beef, 200 Ib. oh ree ages 12.50 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 


Regular tripe, 200-Ib. DDL. «sce es sees ee $12.00 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl.....-.+.+++++ 15.00 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl. . 2.222: 17.00 
Pork feet. 200-1b. hb 16.50 


» bbl. 
Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-Ib. bb! 


Worcccccce $0.00 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-lb. bbl........ 37.00 
OLEOMARGARINE. 
White animal fat margarines in 1-lb. 
cartons, rolls or prints, eee ange 12 
Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago....... 11 


(30 = 60-lb. solid packed Tobe. 1c 
oar 
Pastry, @0-Ib. “tubs, f.0.b. Chicago...... 
LARD. 


Prime steam, cash (Bd. Trade)...... : is 


@l1 


Prime steam, loose (Bd. Trade). 
Kettle rendered, tierces, f.o.b. Chgo. 
Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. Chgo..... 
les kettle rendered, tierces, f. 


© 
Ceo Mont 
NS 


«x 





rey Perera 
Neutral, in tierces, f.o.b. Chicago. . @ 
Compound, vegetable, tierces, c.a.t... 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


Oleo stocks ......... eocccsececcaceeccs 6 
Primed TO. 4 GeO Gis cccces cocdsceccs 5 
Prime No. 2 oleo Oil... ...ccccccsececes 5 
Prime No. 3 oleo oil..... ecccecccccccce 4 
Prime oleo stearine, edible............. %@ 7% 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
(In Tank Cars or Drums.) 


Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 -_.: 4 4 
me packers’ tallow.............0005 3 
No. 1 tallow 10% f..8......ccccceeees 2%@ 2% 
No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.a...........00005 2% 
Choice white MOORS oi cide seedhssaciane 3%@ 3% 
Mir WEROD QUORED hsv cccawccescccesesesse 2 3 
B-White grease, max., 5% acid........ 2 2 
Yellow grease, 10@15 % Céntis beac eveages 2 2 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.a............+. -1%@ 2 
VEGETABLE OILS. 
Crude cottonseed oil in tanks, f.o.b. 

Valley, points nom., prompt......... 4% 
White, deodorized, in b .0.b, Chgo. 8%@ 9 
Yellow, deodorized .....sc....cceeecece 83 9 
Soap stocks, 50% fia Hie 1 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.0.b. mills.......... 554@ 5% 
Soya bean oil, f.o.b. mills.............. 5 54 
Cocoanut oil, seller’s tanks, f.o.b. coast a 3% 
Refined in bbls., f.o.b. Chicago . 6 7 
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Retail Section 


Why Accurate Records Are a Necessity 
To Well-Managed Retail Business 


Volume, costs, markup—these 
three factors exert most influence 
in showing retail meat store prof- 
its or losses. 

Profits rise when volume or 
markup is increased or when 
costs are lowered and decline 
when volume decreases, costs in- 
crease or a smaller markup per- 
centage is used. 

Accurate records are not only 
advisable, but necessary in the 
meat store if the retailer is to 
have control of his business at 
his fingertips; if he is to know at 
all times just how the business 
is progressing. 

Accurate records can be made 
more than just a source of infor- 
mation, however. Properly used 
they indicate trends and forecast 
the advent of unfavorable situa- 
tions and conditions that other- 
wise might not be recognized un- 
til too late to be corrected. They 
can be made to be the first line 
of defense against loss or lower- 
ing of profits. 


Volume and Profits 
By M. F. Weber.* 


Never in the history of meat retail- 
ing has there been a more urgent neces- 
sity than now for accurate records of 
all business transactions in the retail 
meat store. 

Sales volume can now change so rap- 
idly that without accurate records to 
warn him the dealer is often given 
little opportunity to rearrange his sell- 
ing prices. The result often is that he 
loses considerable money before he re- 
alizes that a change in the condition 
of his business has taken place. 

A recent survey of a western market 
where accurate records are kept shows 
a startling change in business condi- 
tions from November, 1930, to May, 
1931. A summary of one week’s busi- 
ness in November and one in May is 
shown in the following tables. These 
show a drop for the week in May in 
both number of pounds of meat sold, 
gross sales and profits. An analysis 
of the statements is also made. 

It will be noted that there was a 
decrease in meat sold of approximately 
700 Ibs., or about 22% per cent. The 
decrease in sales amounted to $232.87, 


*Prepared for California Retail Meat 
Dealers. 





or 28.9 per cent. This was due to a 
decrease in the wholesale price of meats 
during the period covered. The over- 
head expenses on the other hand had 
increased very slightly, with the result 
that they jumped from approximately 
22 per cent to nearly 33 per cent of the 
sales, with a consequent serious de- 
crease in the net profits. 

Every retail meat dealer must deter- 
mine himself what prices he must 
charge. Due to a slightly different 
overhead at each location, it becomes 
apparent that accurate records must be 
kept if the dealer is to know just how 
his business is progressing. 

The accompanying figures are pro- 
vided for study and comparison with 
your own business. By applying your 
own figures and working out the per- 
centages you can easily tell just what 
you are now doing in your market. 

fo 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


R. M. March has purchased the meat 
market of Fred E. Weed at Council, 
Ida., and will install complete new 
equipment. Mr. March also operates a 
market at New Meadows, Ida. Mr. 
Weed retires after 30 years in business. 

David F. and Benj. F. Minch have 
engaged in the meat and grocery busi- 
pang as Minch’s Market, Red Bluff, 
Cal. 

Hewitt & Hewitt have engaged in the 
meat and grocery business at 3406 
Stockton blvd., Sacramento, Cal. 


Souza brothers, San Rafael, Cal, 
have incorporated their meat and 

cery business, with a capital of of $5, 
under name of Souza Bros., 

The Nevada Meat Co., tal 
st., Las Vegas, Nev., has 06 Tre 
J. R. McMichael. 

Bloomfield Market, Fox and Hounds 
blvd., Bloomfield Hills, Mich., has 
incorporated its business, with call 
of $2,000. 

R. A. Diggs has succeeded B. W 
Oseran in the meat business at 759) 
35th st., S. W., Seattle, Wash. 

Rupe & Wrye have begun erection of 
nase ge ho at 757 S. 6th st., Teen 
WwW 


The Stadium Market Co., Tee 
Wash., has been incorporated by D, ¥, 
Rock and others. 

R. Kato has sold his meat business 

at 1123 Jackson st., Seattle, Washes 
H. Yamamoto. 


The Fussy Market has en 
the meat business at Seattle, ah 
with a capital of $5,000. Alton J 
Lindh is manager. 

H.-A. Van Auken, Farmington, 
together with C. C. Courtney, has 
opened a meat market. 


Joachim’s market, Morristown, Minn,, 
was badly damaged by fire. 


Fred Groth has purchased the meat 
market of Charles and Michael Pahr, 
South St. Paul, Minn. 


Tom Harney has opened a meat 
market at Wagner, S. D 


Clarence Fuelberg, Platteville, Wis., 
has purchased the Felix-Beuhonick 
meat market at Prairie du Chien, Wis. 
Mr. Fuelberg has operated a market in 
Platteville for many years, but’ sold his 
market interests there some time ago. 








STATEMENT—WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 15, 1930. 


ONE vacaccnwadacd'ssaunsctdecvdens sseeekun endo = 


err er 780 Ibs. $141.41 
INN, oncncces0sscrccccucsscunsss, i. ae 
3,714 Ibs. $665.87 
Less current inventory ............. 630 lbs. 129.46 
Weight and cost of goods ............ 3,084 Ibs. $536.41 66.74% 
SND UcnaGauk wenkdoniny cancuh saeh tee aires ss ss Ser $267.30 33.26% (gross profit 100.00%) 
SN aon ck Seba eccckab sce a5 se uie reewk onekb en 175.64 21.85% (totalexpenses 61.96%) 
UE NN GE NG de nes Colas nha genes saneckcususaceenal $ 91.66 11.41% 38.04% 
ANALYSIS. 
ee ee ela a a when ae 56S ei 3,084 lbs. — og or .2606 per Ib. average selling price 
Weight and cost of goods ............. 3,084 lbs. or .1738 per lb. average cost 
PEEL -osccbeadceasecsheccocsanctae 3,084 lbs. Ser 30° or .0867 per Ib. average gross profit 
ED —; a0 edsa eee ndesebuessewsiane 3,084 Ibs. $175.64, or .0570 per lb. for total expenses 
POE EER ccs dcwarccseeescccpaectonscns 3,084 lbs. OL. 66, or .0297 per lb. for net profit 
STATEMENT—WEEK ENDED MAY 23, 1981. 
DE < wine énebes eos 00600 ges ¥ckhusd See Reed e eee ues os ce $570.84 100.00% 
On Sy 5 cc cuenccednnans 1,074 lbs. $175.36 
PND. Son cepseicn ss cevencunccewnns 2,361 Ibs. 370.29 
3,435 lbs. $545.65 
Less current inventory .............. ,041 lbs. 174.74 
Weight and cost of goods .......... 2,394 lbs. $370.91 64.98% 
NR Bh oo vcudoniea sd oben ve 00508 199,93 35.02% (gross preit 10eF 
SE MRMIRUND ss Guise pais vd dcp cbc codieawoaieaeecs aces 186.84 32.73% (total expenses 93.45%. 
ise estiral M ohe rhe sevilla 
ENS a SO RCT a ey eee CPT SEEMED $13.00 2.29% 6.55% 
ANALYSIS. 
EEE EEE RS ee eA _ pret 2,394 lbs. $570.84 or .2384 per lb. average omens price 
Weight and cost of goods ........... 2,394 lbs. 370.91 or .1541 per lb. average cos’ 
RINE soto t Lo sac hates ecek seuss 2/394 Ibs. 199.93 or .0843 per Ib. average for * ress profit 
PIED occ cc seccccscdccdcsscccccccece ones Ibs. 186.84 or .0780 per lb. for expenses 
a RR Oe Pee pee eer cr 2,394 Ibs. 13.08 or .0063 per lb. for net profit 
COMPARISON. 


Per cent of decrease in sales— 
November 15, 1930 .............000. 
May 23, 1931 


eocsece $803.71 100.00% 
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Retail Shop Talk 











ANALYZING CREDIT PROBLEMS. 


A plan of procedure for use by the 
retail meat dealer who manages his 
own credits in analyzing the credit prob- 
jems of the store is offered in a recent 
ulletin of the Bureau of Business Re- 
search of the University of Texas. This 
was based on an examination of 81,250 
charge accounts in 23 Texas stores. The 
points suggested as of importance for 
consideration are: 

1—Thinking of credit extension in 
terms of a service, does the service in- 
crease sales in a profitable way? 

9—If each account is found to be 
profitable, what course must be pursued 
to keep it profitable? : 

A—What terms can be given and 
still make a profit on accounts receiv- 
able? 

B.—How long can an account be 
carried on the books with profit? 

C—Where is the point at which 
the profit diminishes and the loss 
begins ? 

3—How strictly should credit terms 
be enforced? What exceptions, if any? 

4—If a liberal credit extension policy 
tends to increase sales in a profitable 
way, what plan for the expansion of 
this policy should be adopted? 

A—What credit service is asked 
for by those classes of people with 
whom the firm is attempting to do 
business ? 

B—What credit service is best 
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Wis., suited to customers according to their 
joniek J “pacity to pay? ee 
Wis. C—What kind of credit service 
ot ia may be considered a prerequisite to 
Id his the successful sale of the various 
2 ago. kinds of merchandise sold? 
D.—What kind of credit service is 
rae a competitor extending to the same 
class of people and on the same kinds 
of merchandise ? 
5—Is it desirable to cooperate with 
other merchants who are serving the 
same classes of people and selling the 
same classes of merchandise, and if so 
what is the proper method of pro- 
10.00%) cedure ? 
— A.—By general discussion? 
38.04% B—By entering into a_ specific 


agreement to enforce a particular 
e plan which may be decided upon? 
C.—By interchanging credit ex- 
perience, through the medium of the 
credit Bureau ? . 
D.—By exchanging with them data 
showing past and present credit ex- 
perience according to occupational 


groups? 
———e—__- 
ADVERTISING NOT A CURE-ALL. 


0.00 Advertising alone cannot maintain a 
garb retail store business. It must be backed 
ome up by proper merchandising and sales 
: promotion work. Too often advertising 
Be is blamed for failure to obtain the de- 


sired results when the fault probably 
lies in another direction. 

In many cases the retailer places too 
much emphasis on buying and not 


enough on selling. The result is that 
goods are bought with no predeter- 
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mined sales promotion plan. And too 
often sales promotion is looked upon as 
some sort of a cut-price sales idea, 
instead of efficient, within-the-store 
sales campai Also, there is too 
often no definite store policy; merchan- 
dising, promotion and advertising are 
not coordinated. 
fe 

POINTS ON PORK COOKERY. 

The place of pork in the well-bal- 
anced diet, recipes for preparing pork 
meats and an educational chart show- 
ing the division of the hog carcass and 
the many popular cuts that can be 
secured over the retail counter, are in- 
cluded in a four-color folder on “Pork 
Cookery” recently issued by the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers. 

Among the tested recipes included in 
the folder are fresh ham steak with 
pears, ham souffle, creamed bacon and 
potatoes, baked ham, roast stuffed 
fresh shoulder and a new way of cook- 
ing pork chops, all accompanied by at- 
tractive illustrations of cooked meat 
dishes in color. 

These folders can be secured by re- 
tailers from one or another of the pack- 


ers from whom they buy and can be 
used as a means for increased meat con- 
sumption. Room is available on the 
back page for the name of the packer 
and of the retailer if desired. 





PORK COOKERY 


LOOKS GOOD AND IS GOOD. 


Few meats are more pleasing to the 
eye and appealing to the appetite than 
baked ham, such as is illustrated above. 
This is a reproduction of the front cover 
of a four-color folder on “Pork Cookery” 
recently issued by the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers. It includes many 
facts about the nutritive value of pork 
and a number of tested recipes for cook- 
ing both fresh and cured pork meats. 
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Tell This to Your Trade 


Under this heading will appear 
information which should be of 
value to meat retailers in educating 
their customers and building up 
trade. Cut it out and use it. 













DELICIOUS WAYS TO SERVE HAM. 


Here are some suggestions for your 
customers on serving ham that are 
not only tasty but off the beaten path 
as well: 


HAM FRITTERS WITH BANANAS. 


1 pint chopped ham 
% teaspoon pepper 
teaspoon salt 


% 
2 eggs 
3 Sidecpocen flour 
1% tablespoon chopped onion 
6 small bananas 
% cup lemon juice 
% cup finely ground dried bread crumbs 
1 tablespoon milk 
Beat eggs; add milk, seasoning, ham, 
onion, flour. Drop by tablespoons in deep 
fat (395 deg. F.) drain. Serve with bana- 
na fried as follows: Peel banana, dip in 
lemon juice, roll in bread crumbs, fry in 
hot deep fat. 
HAM AND CHICKEN CROQUETTES. 


% cup minced ham 
1% cups minced chicken 


% cup deep fat 
1% temapsone minced onion 
¥% cup flour 


% pint chicken broth 
1 teaspoon salt 
¥% teaspoon paprika 
% teaspoon pepper 
¥% teaspoon nutmeg 
% cup milk 

eggs 
% cup bread crumbs 


Cook onion in deep fat 3 minutes, stir- 
ring constantly. Add flour, stir until well 
blended, add chicken broth adually. 
Stir until smooth; bring to boiling point. 
Add seasoning, ham and chicken. Mix 
thoroughly, return to fire. Stir till thor- 
oughly heated. When cold, shape. Di 
in crumbs, then in egg and milk mixture, 
then again in crumbs. Fry in deep fat 
(375 deg. F.), drain. 


a 
WHEN DID THEY SLEEP? 


The store clerk who thinks life is 
hard these days should be glad he was 
not on the job in the not-so-gay ’80s. 
Following are a few of the rules for 
store employes that were in force in 
Chicago stores at that time: 

1.—Store must be open from 6 a. m. 
to 9 p. m. the year round. 

2.—Store must be swept, counters, 
base shelves and show cases dusted; 
lamps trimmed, filled and chimneys 
cleaned; pens made, doors and windows 
opened; a pail of water, also a bucket 
of coal, brought in before breakfast. 
(If there is time to do so, attend to 
customers who call.) 

3.—The store must not be opened on 
the Sabbath unless necessary and then 
only for a few minutes. 

4.—The employe who is in the habit 
of smoking Spanish cigars, being shaved 
at the barber’s, going to dances and 
other places of amusement, will as- 
suredly give his employer reason to be 
suspicious of his integrity and honesty. 

5.—Each employe must pay not less 
than $5 per year to the church and must 
attend Sunday school regularly. 

6.—Men employes are given one eve- 
ning a week for courting, and two if 
they go to prayer meeting. 

7.—After fourteen hours in the store, 
the leisure hours should be spent mostly 
in reading. 
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New York Section 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 

F. D. Warner, pork cuts department, 
Armour and Company, Chicago, was a 
visitor to New York for a few days 
during the past week. 


Vice President G. L. Talley, Jacob 
Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, visited the 
New York branch of the company for 
a few days last week. 

L. A. Mallon, superintendent, New 
York Butchers’ Dressed Meat Com- 
pany, is spending his vacation on a 
motor trip through New York state. 


U. P. Adams, general manager, 
Armour and Company, New York, spent 
several days in Chicago during the past 
week at the company’s main office. 


Chicago visitors to Wilson & Co. 
during the past week included C. W. 
Becker, executive department, and 
E. H. Branding, meat specialties de- 
partment. 


Otto A. Weber, son of Vice President 
Weber of Stahl-Meyer, Inc., who just 
recently went with the company at the 
Otto Stahl branch, is spending his va- 
cation yachting with friends. 


E. C. Hartman, comptroller, Stahl- 
Meyer, Inc., has returned from a de- 
lightful vacation in the Pocono Moun- 
tains, and is now back at his desk at 
the Louis Meyer branch, Brooklyn. 


Otto Stahl, chairman of the board of 
directors, Stahl-Meyer, Inc., is recuper- 
ating at a local hospital following an 
operation on his feet. His condition is 
much improved and he will soon return 
to his home. 

Those on vacation at Swift & Com- 
pany, central office, New York, are 
Wm. T. Harrington, 13th Street Market, 
who is spending a few weeks in Ver- 
mont, and Wm. T. Hurd, poultry de- 
partment, who is on a motor trip. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on August 20, 1931: 





Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORE. PHILA. 
YEARLINGS: (1) (300-550 Ibs.) : 
Choice ..... c nd s cvccccccccccccesoces $15.50@17.00 iw www eee eee $16.00@17.50 ==... see eee 
Rn baceunsoubobesesensboseasenes 14.50@16.00 230 paen aie 15.50@16.50 cet scames 
ne ee ne ce ce eihbebiet EES coca cos. a eieanechaesy ene pheme ae 
STEERS (550-700 Ibs.) : 
Choice -otaanatrenn EN A: BECOBIG.CD ss. ccc cccccce 15.50@17.00 16.50@17.50 
PITTI TTT TTT ttt 14.00@15.00 ahs eiebh oes 15.00@16.50 15.00@16.50 
STEERS (700 lbs. up): 
Choice . eeccccces » eecccccccsccesocoes 13.50@14.50 15.50@16.50 15.50@16.50 16.00@16.50 
BEOE  ccccccccccccccvccsccvescesscecee 13.00@14.00 14.00@15.50 14.00@15.50 14.50@16.00 
STEERS (500 Ibs. up): 
Medium ceccceve . eacccesbcocessnsesec 11.00@13.50 12.00@14.00 11.00@14.00 11.00@14.00 
GENER -. 50.250. coccescasesenvveccese 9.50@11.00 11.00@12.00 9.00@10.50 9.00@11.00 
cows: 
GOOd .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccece 9.00@10.50 11.00@11.50 10.50@12.00 11.00@12.50 
Medium .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 8. 9.00 10.00@11.00 9.00@11.00 10.00@11.00 
OCOMOR ccccccccccccccsccccccccccces 7.00@ 8.00 9.00@10.00 8.00@ 9.00 7.00@ 9.50 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses - 
s 15.00@16.00  18.00@20.00 16.00@17.00 
13.00@15.00 16.00@18.00 14.00@16.00 
11.00@13.00 13.00@16.00 12.00@14 
10.00@11. 11.00@13.00 11.00@12.00 
rererrr 15.00@17.00 13.00@14.00 
12.00@13.00 13.00@15.00 12. 13. 
10.00@ 12.00 11.00@13.00 10.00@12.00 
9.00@10.00 9.00@11.00 9.00@10.00 
19.00@ 20.00 17.00@18.00 18.00@ 20.00 
18.00@19.00 15.00@17.00 17.00@19.00 
15.00@18.00 12.00@15.00 15.00@17.00 
13.00@15.00 8.00@12.00 10.00@ 14.00 
19.00@ 20.00 es topes 18.00@19.00 
18.00@19.00 15.00@17.00 17.00@18.00 
15.00@18.00 12.00@15.00 15.00@17.00 
~aeee acy 8.00@12.00 10.00@14.00 
18.00@19.00 fer ay 
17.00@18.00 SORES a sncshouws 
9.00@10.00 5. 7.00 6.00@ 8.00 
7.00@ 9.00 4.00@ 5.00 5.00@ 6.00 
6.00@ 7.00 2.5) 4.00 4.00@ 5.00 
23.00@ 25.00 24.00@ 26.00 24.00@ 26.00 
23.50@ 24.50 23.00@25.00 22.00@ 24.00 
19.00@ 20.00 19.00@ 20.00 18.00@20.00 
bi 14.00@16.00 15.00@16.00 15.00@16.00 
SHOULDERS, N. Y. Style, Skinned: 
DE MES Wlotssbaasevcsadcccccessses 2 ee ere 13.00@15.00 12.50@14.00 
PICNICS: 
DLs pccnebbaekuecnhecebiesds.< Sbssnaoe >> SR  - kdinesene or? eg seeds 
BUTTS. Boston Style 
PM Mi ccutebevessesseccausesses 15.00@17.00 i... sss 16.00@17.00 15.00@16.50 
SPARE RIBS: 
SIND gSisbd5ncbsa0ssavcnreises Wee 6 Secs | OAc ae 
~~ — poe 
DT thbcintoserbbnbdvabesboctenne i ES 8 EEE = I POT Wr Se Oe ae RGR ee 
DUE Seneca cnobeescneesesesocoecess Do" ahbsangies! | epeeacrany Sb beaee 


(1) Includes nel yearlings 450 pounds down at Chicago. (2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ at New 


York and Chicago. 


) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


August 22, 1931, 


Meat, fish, poultry and game seized 
and destroyed in the city of New York 
by the Health Department during the 
week ended Aug. 15, 1931, was 
follows: Meat.—Brooklyn, 899 - 
Manhattan, 132 lbs.; Bronx, 9 
Queens, 3 lIbs.; total, 953 Ibs, 
een - ~ Lames 4 and 
—Brooklyn, s.; Manhat ‘ 
total, 117 lbs. van, OT 

en 


AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS, 
A committee for the protection of the 
egg of mgr of Nathan 
ne., ten-year sinking fund 6 
convertible bonds has been foul 24 
result of the appointment of a receiver 
for the properties of the 
which operates a chain of re 
stores. A deposit agreement ig 
prepared, and holders of bonds are 
asked to deposit their securities with 
the Empire Trust Company. The com. 
mittee includes Graham Adams of 
Graham Adams & Co., chairman: 
T. W. T. Duke of Chapman, Snider 
Duke & Boal, and Walter E. Orvis 
assistant trust officer of the i 
Trust Company. H. S. Ronaldson js 
secretary of the committee. 


After the summer vacation the Brook- 
lyn Branch will resume regular meet- 
ings .on Thursday, September 10th. 
Probably the most important matter 
taken up at that time will be the in- 
terbranch meeting on September 2éth. 
This will be the first of the four such 
meetings during the cooler season which 
have become so popular with the sey- 
eral Brooklyn and Jamaica Branches. 


Fer 


com: 
mm 


Plans are already under way for the 
annual banquet and dance of the vari- 
ous New York branches to be held in 
February at the Hotel Roosevelt, the 
success of which is assured since 
Kirschbaum, president of Ye Olde New 
York Branch, is chairman of the ar- 
rangements. 


At the meeting of the Bronx Branch 
on Wednesday evening of this week was 
discussed the purchase of poultry for 
the holiday trade and the manner that 
would be most advantageous to the 
members. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. DiMatteo with their 
two daughters were the guests of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Hembdt at their coun- 
i! home, Croton Lake, over the week 
end. 


Lester M. Kirschbaum, president of 
Ye Olde New York Branch, has been 
appointed a director of the New York 
Butchers’ Calfskin Association. 


The Jamaica branch is holding an 
outing ‘to Bellmore, Long Island, on 
August 23, at which the chief entertain- 
ment will be a baseball game. 


Mrs. Oscar Schaefer, a member of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary and her two daugh- 
ters are spending a vacation at Jeffer- 
sonville, N. Y. 


‘Mr. and Mrs. Fred Hirsch and Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank P. Burck spent a 
a a Rhinebeck Gardens, Rhinebeck, 


aN. 


Catherine Anselm, the elder daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. George Anselm, 
celebrated a birthday on August 8th. 
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SALES PLANS BASED ON FACTS. 
(Continued from page 20.) 


n per cent of the total volume. 

- ail orders of less than $50.00 are 
; —and this Brongn” — 
fifths of all the orders—only abou 

ird of the total volume is ac- 
for. The remaining one-fifth 

of the orders account for practically 
two-thirds of the total volume sold. 

With regard to selling expense, it 
was shown that the out-of-pocket ex- 
pense to sell (not including fixed costs) 
a $4.00 per $100.00 of sales, but 
varied within wide limits. 

If we take the liberty to deduct an 
estimated average gross profit of $7.00 
per $100.00 of sales from the expenses 
calculated by the Institute, an indica- 
tion of the monthly losses incurred in 
glling small dealers and the profits 

ined from large dealers may be 
obtained. It figures this way: 

PROFITABLENESS OF DIFFERENT SIZED 

Deduct $7.00 per $100.00 sales to arrive at the 


estimated net profit or loss per $100.00 sales. 
Average ex- Estimated average 


th, nse per net profit or loss 

ay ony 4 $100.00 sales. per $100.00 sales. 
.00 $37.00 *$30.00 
ee S00 16.00 * 9.00 
$50.00 to $100.00 10.50 * 3.50 
$100.00 to .00 7.90 * 90 
$200.00 to $300.00 5.70 1.30 
$300.00 to $500.00 4.50 2.50 
$500.00 to $1,000.00 3.65 3.35 
$1,000.00 to $2,000.00 2.85 4.15 
Over $2,000.00 2.25 4.75 

*Net loss. 


Since studies by the University of 
Buffalo and others have shown that 
small dealers do not ordinarily grow to 
be large, the losses incurred in selling 
small dealers will not usually be re- 
couped later. 


When to Stop Selling. 


It is necessary for sales managers 
either to reduce the selling expense and 
service given to small accounts to the 
point of profitableness, or deliberately 
stop selling them. In many instances, 
these expenditures may be advantage- 
ously shifted to increased coverage of 
the larger dealers. 

In an instance described by the Do- 
mestic Commerce Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, a wholesale 
grocery house reduced the number of 
accounts of its forty-five salesmen from 
thirty-five hundred to fourteen hundred 
with a subsequent increase in sales 
volume. One salesman with this firm 
was calling upon 201 accounts less than 
two years ago, and had a monthly sales 
average of $6,000. He was required to 
reduce the number of his accounts to 
46, and later of his own accord cut this 
number to 28. His monthly sales today 
average $14,000. 

This question is much broader than 
the mere selection of profitable retail 
trade. For the manufacturer the proper 
choice of channels of distribution is of 
gteat importance, and it vitally affects 
the wholesale business. Some years 
ago, the burning question was the advis- 
ability of substituting manufacturer- 
owned branch houses for jobbers. To- 
day the facilities of both the jobber and 

€ manufacturer possessing branch 
houses are being duplicated by the 
} pee of chain store organiza- 


Meeting the New Competition. 
The old and the new movements are 
both phases of the perennial effort to 
the market and its facilities for 
the purpose of economical distribution 
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by combining under fewer management 
groups the successive steps in market- 
| a line of products. Many whole- 
salers are combating the growth of 
chain stores by the organization of 
voluntary chains possessing similar 
advantages. 

At the same time there is a parallel 
tendency to economize by combining the 
handling of. a large volume and variety 
of related products under one manage- 
ment. This is known as the merger 
movement, familiar examples of which 
are General Foods Corporation, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., and the Gold Dust 
Corporation. One of the fundamental 
advantages of the wholesaler — the 
great economy of combining the distri- 
bution of a group of separately manu- 
factured goods to a class of retailers— 
has here been adopted. Successful 
wholesalers of the future will have to 
be students of these marketing tenden- 
cies in order to adapt their business 
policies to them. 

It will be seen, therefore, that proper 
study and research in answering the 
questions “When ?”, “Where ?”, “How?” 
and “Who?” tend to make the manage- 
ment of merchandising more method- 
ical and more certain of obtaining a 
return commensurate with the expendi- 
ture of money and effort. 


Sales Plans Based on Chance. 


Too often, however, sales planning is 
based on chance. A good example of 
this is found in the following: 

Two business executives—the man- 
ager and the assistant manager of an 
important department in a nation-wide 
business—had made elaborate plans for 
expansion during the coming year. 
Their plans included greater purchases 
of raw materials, expanded plant oper- 
ations, and increased sales personnel 
and advertising. 

On being asked how they arrived at 
the estimates of probable volume and 
profits upon which to base their plans, 
they replied rather proudly that each 
bet the other $5 that when results for 
the coming year were known his esti- 
mates would be the more accurate. 

With this incentive to accuracy, each 
proceeded, independently, to write down 
on a slip of paper the figures dictated 
by his best judgment. The two sets of 
estimates were recorded for future ref- 
erence in settling the bet and then the 
final estimate for use in planning was 
obtained by taking the average of the 
two preliminary estimates. 

This illustration is not typical of 
some large corporations that are well 
known for their progressive practices. 
It is safe to say, however, that these 
concerns are only an important minor- 
ity in the business world. A great ma- 
jority of business concerns are compar- 
atively small and are operated without 
plans on a basis of betting against the 
future. 


What It Means to Gamble. 


We all know, of course, that betting, 
in its true sense, implies “taking 
a chance.” But what does taking a 
chance mean? It means that we are 
willing to take some course of action 
which is problematical because we lack 
knowledge of certain facts. 

If we are to avoid betting against the 
future in the selling of any product or 
line of goods, we must follow sales 
plans that are based on careful analysis 
of facts and tendencies. 

Single events or observations, espe- 
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cially those of an exceptional nature, 
frequently play too important a part in 
moulding business policies. Unfortu- 
nately it is not uncommon for a strong- 
willed business manager to take a trip 
and on his return bring about a radical 
change in selling policy because of some 
outstanding impression obtained by him 
during his visit in a particular locality, 
possibly during his vacation. 

It may be — cutting among deal- 
ers, a new plan of installment selling, 
a new type of package or display. Or 
he may have found some wealthy people 
buying his second-rate product, and 
conclued that not only was it about the 
best on the market, but that it would 
stand an increase in price. 


Should Study All Angles. 


Careful analysis might show him that 
his per capita sales were higher in the 
sales areas where people were poorer 
and were much lower in the high 
income areas. 

This illustration merely emphasizes 
the point that, all too frequently, a 
business executive does not realize that 
the single observation or event on which 
his new theory or policy is based is but 
one of a group of similar events and 
differs only in degree from many others 
of its kind. 

The likelihood of its recurrence or of 
a similar circumstance being in exist- 
ence at present, depends on the normal- 
ity of the event. The more abnormal it 
is the lower the probability of its recur- 
rence and hence the greater the risk 
involved in basing business decisions 
upon it. Conversely, the more normal 
it is the more frequent its recurrence 
and the more secure the business plans 
adjusted to it. 

Helping to discover the normal situ- 
ation, the normal tendency and the 
reasons for variation from normal, is 
the function performed by analysis in 
sales planning. 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York for week ended 
August 15, 1931, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

West. drsd. meats: Aug. 15. week. 1930. 
Steers, carcasses. . 6,820 7,437 8,728 
Cows, carcasses... 5 437 418 
Bulls, carcasses... 238 180 195 
Veals, carcasses... 6,691 7,315 5,807 
, carcasses. 26,056 25,493 21,222 
Mutton, carcasses. 2,643 393 1,523 
Beef cuts, Ibs.... 451,575 287,760 185,993 
Pork, lbs. ....... 1,079,043 a 1,508,393 

Local slaughters: 
CED oo cannteas> 9,523 9,485 7,950 
CRED: <scdxeenss 14,844 13,260 17,363 
ea a emdaeicds 33,255 28,232 36,377 
SRE ccccdecvsvce 87,021 74,305 67,708 
a afe 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended Aug. 15, 1931: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Aug. 15. week. 1930. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,338 2,256 2,761 
Cows, carcasses ...... 700 733 453 
B carcasses ...... 343 289 
Veals, carcasses ...... 811 1,008 881 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 8,639 9,794 11,554 
Mutton, carcasses O41 ve ys 912 
| errs 310,636 338,702 353,658 
Local slaughters 
CUR ie cc cuacsaekseee 2,084 1,648 1,667 
CED iinddinsccceddcqe 3,173 2,904 2,698 
MEE Sb holivcs.cic gtapede 10,529 10,807 628 
GON. oh cieeinesaancen 8,876 8,080 Tj 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CALVES. 
Vealers, good to choice 
Vealers, fair to good 


LIVE LAMBS. 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native, eee ->* ccececcccoacc 1 
Choice, native, OE. 
Native, common to fair. 1 
WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 

Native steers, 600@800 1 

Native choice yearlings, po@eo0 Ibs... 

to choice heifers 


Common to fair cows 
Fresh bologna bulls 


BVB. ccccccvcccc cde 


i Tea seeeeeeeees 


Shoulder cl y 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
20 
19 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 
Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs. = 
Pork fresh 


ings, extra lea ° 
trimmings, regular 50% lean 
ibs, fresh 


SMOKED MEATS. 


BD: TRO, BIB ssccccccvccssscs ae 
ee ey: 
Hames, 12@14 lbs. avg 
BRR, GIB. 00s ccocccvcsescede 
DO, DUB sc ccccsoccccoscvesdD 
ott, Ibs. avg........ ovvcesoule 


Ught..susvwecessescsseses 


on gk. 
og Stee > amma 


Pickled bel elites,” 8@i0 ‘Ihe. Riese cone 


sees 





FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer untrimmed..... 
a steer "oe l. c. trm’d.... 


S) ee eececccccccccce 





Mutton kidneys ........ 
Livers, 


— = hanging RMON: sins casincncasc 


BUTCHERS’ FAT. 


TROP Fat .ncccccccccccvcccecccccccccocce 
Breast fat 
MGS GRO occccccccccccccccccccccccce 
Cond. suet 


See ee eee nesses eseessee 


SERSSeSSeE 


ai 


eeeeeee 


E08 
we 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 

5-9 914-12% 12% -14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals.. 9 1.25 1.30 1.35 
Prime No. 2 veals.. 7 1.05 — 
Buttermilk No. 1.... 5 -90 
Buttermilk No. 2.... 3 
Branded grubby .... 3 
Number 3 3 


Extra dozen 
Extra, firsts, 
Firsts 

Checks 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, fancy via express.......19 23 
Fowls, Leghorns, fancy, via express. . one 19 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 
a to ses Mer? to 

2022 
rae 24 
Ib...20 22 

Ib...18 
Ib...17 19 


Western, " 27 

Western, . 26 

Western, D0 me | 24 

Western, a x 22 

Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, 21 
Chickens, fresh, 12 to box, prime 

Broilers, under 17 lbs 


Ducks— 
Tang Tetand ..ccccvccccescvsvccsocccld 


Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per Ib.............25 


Turkeys, frozen—dry pkd.: 

Young toms, choice.......... . @46 
Young hens, choice........... secession 36 @438 
Fowls, frozen—dry, pkd.—12 to tiene to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., per Ib. x @27 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs., per Ib. ~ 

Western, 43 to 47 Ibs., per Ib.. 


a 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
August 15, 1931: 

Aug. 7 8 10 il 12 13 
Chicago . -26% 26% 227% as 28 28% 
27% 27%-28 29 29 29 
28 28 29 29 29 
383% 28% 28% $=®.:;30 30 

Wholesale prices carlots—fresh centralized but- 
ter—90 score at Chicago. 

264% 26% #£27 27 

Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 

Wk. to Prev. Last —Since Jan. 1.— 
Aug. 13. week. year. . 1930. 
Chicago. 32,496 32,225 35,790 2,189,692 2,183,114 
N. Y.... 46,948 ¥ 52,991 2,468,030 2,451,263 
Boston.. 14,411 15,969 731,600 
Phila.... 18,945 13,694 17,162 795,352 _739,57 


Total 112,800 117,103 121,912 6,184,683 6,128,293 128,293 
Cold storage movement (cases): 

In Out 

Aug. 13. 


Chicago .... 85,153 
New York . 20,825 
Boston ..... 5,631 
Phila. ...... 11,890 


- 523,499 


@30 


27% 28 


Same 
Onhand Week-day 
Aug. 13. Aug. 14. last year. 
116,234 4,845,530 8,968,602 
227,386 13,570,456 11,124,529 
42,683 2,317,753 3,291,264 
16,746 1,832,996 1,689,292 


Total 403,049 22,566,735 25,073,687 


_Muriate in bags, basis 


August 29 


FERTILIZER MATER 
BASIS NEW YORE DE! 
Ammoniates. 


Ammonium sul, bulk, 
ex vessel Atiantie’and Gute pn be 
e, double bags, 
x, 10% nee Taek» asa 
’ ~ WR. oo cvae 
- os . dried, 11 of ‘ummenin. 
. P. .0.b. 


Phosphates. 


Forel; bone meal, steamed, 8 
50 ma Peete: 
ndia, and 50 
bags, per eEee ce ceescccceeee 
Acid phosphate. Seni an Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% fla 


per 
Bone meal, raw, 


Potash. 


Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton...... 
Kalnit, 14% bulk, per ton 

is 80%, per by 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 


Cracklings, 50% unground 
Cracklings, 60% unground 


BONES, HOOFS AND H@ 
monet shin Sane avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 


per 100 pi 
Black or B ame hoofs, per ton 
White hoofs, per ton 
"i mee bones, avg. 85 to 90 lbs., per 


ommemelvioni 
MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW 


For week ended Aug. 14, 1981: 


Point of 
origin. Commodity. 


Argentine—Canned corned beef... 
Canada—Bacon 
England—Ham 

rmany—Sausage 
Germany—Ham 
Germany—Bacon 
Holland—Sausage 


Fs 
oe 
on 








Lincoln Farms Produe 
Corporation 
Collectors and Renderers 


Boe FAT 


Manufacturer of Poultry 
Office: 407 E. 3ist St. 

NEW YORK CITY | 
Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, 3 


Emil Kohn, 














Specialists in skins Has 
consignment. ! 
mation gladly Pres 


Office and Warehouse 
407 East 3ist St., 


N. Y. 
Meas erve-otet 
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